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REGIMENTAL RECORDS. 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 


Boer War, 1899-1901. 


SID 
fe “ako i. Ty 


' On’ the 9th October orders were received for mobilisation for service in South 
Africa ; 332 reservists joined the battalion, out of which eleven were sent back to 
Depét as medically unfit. 

- “A” Company embarked at Queenstown (from Athlone) on the 9th November, 
and the remainder of the battalion on the 10th November on SS. Bavarian. Lieutenant 
gud Adjutant P. T. Horton was taken ill with scarlet fever the night of departure 
from Athlone, and was left behind on the sick list. 

The following officers embarked with the battalion :— 


Colonel Brooke, L. G. 
Major O’Grady, J. de C. 
_ Moore, M. G. 
- Barton, N. A. D. 
Captain Bell, A. W. H. 


- Ford-Hutchinson, G. H., D.S.O. 
. Robertson, J. F. 

a Grylls, W. E J. 

5 Sarsfield, W. S. 

4s Raven, J. C. H. 


2 
Lieutenant Hog, A. S. 


ot Ne » , White, W. A. 
Rl “~ % as Jourdain, H. F. N. 
= - Molony, W. W. 
~ ™ Brooke, G. F. 
oo a 2nd Lieutenant oe C. o - 
%, % 9 omeroy, F. K. | 
* a a La aber A. F. 
“ ‘3 Jones, EK. V. 


‘i Payne, R. L. 
* Hutcheson, S. 
Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant Oonry, J. L. J. 
Lieutenant and Quartermaster Kenny, M. J. 
Attached to Battalion :— 
Lieutenant Fitzgerald, Bedford Regiment. 
3 Dove Derbyshire __,, 
es Kent East Yorks. | 
53 Wise 2nd Connaught Rangers 
Major Curtis R.A.M.C. 


The Bavarian left Queenstown at 4 p.m. on the evening of the 10ta November ; 
other details on board, 1st R. Dublin Fusiliers, R.E., and Bearer Companies.* 

Las Palmas was reached about 11 p.m. on the 14th, and the Bavarian put to sea 
again at 2 a.m. on the 15th, after landing the mails. 

Cape Town was reached at 12 noon on the 28th November, where orders were 
received for the battalion to proceed in the Bavarian to Durban. 

Left Cape Town and proceeded to sea at 5 p.m. same date. Lieutenant H. M. 
Hutchinson, 2nd Connaught Rangers, joined battalion at Cape Town from West 
Coast of Africa under War Office authority. 

The Bavarian arrived at Durban at 1 p.m., Ist December, 1899. Orders were 
received to disembark at once and to proceed by train to Pietermaritzburg. Battalion 
entrained in three trains at 11 p.m. same date, and arrived at Maritzburg about 5 p.m., 
December the 2nd. Battalion encamped at Fort Napier, Pietermaritzburg, until 
December 5th, when it was ordered to proceed to the front. 

The battalion entrained, and left Pietermaritzburg at 12 midnight December 5th ; 
three N.C.O.’s and eight men were left behind as.a base party. 


* The strength of battalion on embarkation was 28 officers and 850 other ranks. One man deserted 
at Athlone the night before leaving, but his absence was not discovered until at Queenstown, as another 
men—under the age to come out—had taken his place, and answered to his name on parade at Athlone. 
This latter man was not discovered on board until the Bavarian had been three days at sea. Thus the 
battalion embarked at its correct strength. 

All men of the battalion under age or medically unfit for service were left at Athlone under Captain 
C. H. D. Cass and Lieutenants A. Delacombe and R. W. Harling. These officers and nearly all the men 
joined the battalion in South Africa at a later period of the war... 
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2nd Lieutenant Lambert was also left behind at Pietermaritzburg on the sick list. 

Battalion arrived at Estcourt at 6 a.m., December 6th, and encamped there. 

December 7th camp was struck at 4.40 a.m., and battalion left for Frere at 6 a.m., 
in company with two batteries of artillery and three companies Ist Royal Dublin 
Fusiliers by march route. | 

_ Arrived at Frere at about 2 p.m., and joined 5th Brigade, commanded by Major- 
General Fitzroy Hart, C.B. The other battalions in the brigade comprised the Ist 
R. Inniskilling Fusiliers, lst Border Regiment, and 2nd Royal Dublii Fusiliers. 

The brigade was in the division commanded by Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 
Clery, K.C.B. Brigade remained in camp at Frere until December 13th, when the 
first advance was made towards Ladysmith for the purpose of relieving the garrison. 

The advance was made by two divisions. 

Brigade encamped at a spot two miles beyond Chieveley, and nearer the Tugela 
River. ‘The enemy was said to be in position on the high hills on the further side of 
this river. 

On December 14th the Brigade did not leave camp, while the enemy’s supposed 
position was bombarded by artillery, 

On the evening of the 14th December, 1899, at Chieveloy Camp, Major-General 
Hart assembled the senior officers* of the brigade, and informed them of the intention 
of the General Commanding the Forcest to endeavour to force the passage of the 
Tugela next morning. General Hilliard’s Brigade had been directed to attack the 
bridge at Colenso; the 5th Brigade to attempt a passage at a bridle drift said to be 
near the junction of the Blaukrantz Spruit and the Tugela. Having passed the river 
it was intended that tne brigade should move to the right, shut the enemy into the 
loop of the Tugela, and cut off his retreat. 

The leading battalion of the Fifth Brigade had orders to line the bank, while the 
Connaught Rangers crossed the river. rders and directions would be issued on 


arrival at the river. General Lyttleton’s brigade had orders to support either of these 


brigades as found necessary; and General Barton’s brigade was instructed to occupy a 
position below Colenso to prevent a turning movement on the right. 
At 4 a.m., on the 15th December, the brigade had assembled on parade in the 

following order :— 

Ist.—The Dublin Fusiliers. 

2nd.—The Connaught Rangers. 

3rd.—The Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

4th.—The Border Regiment. 


Half-an-hour afterwards it moved off in mass of “ quarter columns.” As day 
dawned (about 5 o’clock) the Naval guns opened fire on the enemy and dropped shells 


| * Major O’Grady and Major Moore, 1st Connaught Rangers, Colonel Brooke being on the sick list 
with dysentery. He, however, on hearing of the intended attack, assumed command of the battalion. 
¢ General Sir Redvers Buller, V.C., etc., was in command, he having arrived in Natal the day after 
the battallion’s disembarkation at Durban. 
B2 
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here and there, though very little could be seen. ‘There was no reply, and the column 
moved on, making only a few short halts until within a couple of hundred yards of the 
river, when a halt was called. Almost immediately the first shot was fired from one: 
of the enemy’s guns, and the shell burst in close proximity. The mass at once de- 
ployed to the left as shell after shell burst all around with increasing accuracy. The 
battalion advanced to the bank of the river, but found it deep, broad, and guite im- 

assable. The enemy’s position presented a most formidable aspect. The ground 

eyond the river rose rapidly into a line of hills becoming steep, rugged, and apparently 
inaccessible towards the summit. The lower slopes were seamed with shelter trenches, 
and dotted with gun pits; the heavy artillery was overhead, but all were carefully 
concealed from view. ‘T'he ground in the centre behind Colenso was lower and more 
accessible, but the approaches were defended by Fort Wylie, which had formerly been 
constructed by our own Engineers. 

The river to the night of the spot occupied by the Rangers made a sharp bend 
back towards the enemy’s position, and it now appeared that, if ford there were, it 
must be in the re-entering angle. The battalion lying along the bank of the river 
was exposed, not only to « frontal artillery fire, but also to a heavy enfilade rifle fire 
from the right, and suffered heavily. Meanwhile, the battalions in rear were pushed 
forward, and being unable to proceed, lay down on the right in extended order, 
obtaining shelter, where possible, wherever the ground was in the least uneven. 
Unfortunately it was for the most part as level as a billiard table; only ant- 
heaps gave shelter from view. Shortly afterwards a staff officer said that the 
drift was lower down the river, and directed Colonel Brooke to advance in that 
direction. The companies in obeying this order were compelled to pass through 
the other battalions, and these advancing also at the same mement, the whole 
brigade became inextricably mixed together; officers of one battalion com- 
manding men of another. Sorting themselves as best they could, wave after wave 
of men advanced towards the- enemy’s shelter-trenches, the exact position of which 
could only be guessed by the direction from which the bullets were coming. They 
were exposed all the time to a scorching fire from front and flank. 

The first advance was almost entirely unsupported by artillery, for the Naval 
guns had been scattering their shells over the whole position, and the Field Batteries 
had not had time to come into action. Moreover, the enemy’s positions were so 
completely screened that it was almost impossible to find an objective against which to 
direct the fire of the infantry. Very few of the men saw even a sign of the enemy, 
and they only knew of his presence by the shrieking of the shrapnel, the whistling of 
the bullets, and the dropping of their comrades. A few volleys were fired, but com- 
paratively little ammunition was expended. 

The advance was carried on for about three-quarters of a mile, when it was found 
that the shelter-trenches from which we were suffering so severely were placed on the 
far bank, and that it was owing to the bend in the river that they were able to bring a. 
flank fire on our first position. No ford was discovered and, as we were caught in the 
loop of the river, no further advance was possible; nor, indeed, were any orders: 
received; consequently the troops lay where they were in successive lines. 
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_ At this time the front was about four hundred yards from the enemy and the men 
lay thus exposed to the shrapnel and rifle fire until 10 o’clock—a period of nearly five 
hours. The Field Batteries had come into action during this period and shelled the 
enemy’s shelter trenches below the bend, over the heads of the Brigade. At first the 
shells fell short, and among our men, but not much damage was done, and this short 
range was soon rectified. Our leading troops appear to have been mistaken for Boers 
by those in rear. There seemed to have been a Boer gun somewhere beyond the 
bend, as many shells came from that quarter. 

General Sir Redvers Buller, who had been in another part of the field, came on the 
grcund at that hour and saw at once the desperate position of the brigade, and the 
futile sacrifice of life that had been going on for so many hours. He at once ordered 
a retirement. | 

General Hart asked for a volunteer to carry the news to the front, and Lieutenant 
Conry, Acting Adjutant of the battalion, jvolunteered and carried a written order to 
the leading troops to retire. He was thanked by the General for this service. 

“B” Company, under Major Moore, was in the furthest advance with a company 
of the Dublin Fusiliers. 

The whole brigade retired in successive lines and passed through the ranks of 
General Lyttleton’s brigade which had been sent forward to cover the retreat. 

Major O’Grady who, after the fall of Colonel Brooke, had assumed the command, 
reformed the battalion, but it was not until about twelve o’clock that the Rangers were 
out of action. 

_ They had lost four officers and 150 N.C.O.’s and men killed, wounded and 


missing. 

The total loss of the Fifth brigade was about 550 men. 

The army moved back to Chieveley camp at 3.30 p.m., after nearly eleven hours’ 
fighting, the total loss being 1,200 men.* | 

Colonel Brooke, who mm spite of serious illness and contrary to the doctor’s advice 
had insisted on accompanying the battalion into action, was one of the first wounded. 
He was hit by a piece of a shell in the side, and was hit again while being carried out 
of action. Lieutenant Brooke was seriously wounded by three bullets, and had 
altogether seven bullet marks on him. When the order for the retirement was sent to 
the front there were some detached parties from all the battalions of the brigade on the 
extreme right and left who did not hear the order. Among these were Major Barton, 
Captains Bell and Ford-Hutchinson, D.8.0., and 2nd Lieutenant Jones. 

They retained their positions and kept up a fire on the enemy for three hours after 
the first retirement, and until the ambulance wagons came on the field. 

Captain Bell returned safely, but the others were taken prisoners by the Boers, 
who had for some time been in possession of the field without their knowledge. 

Major Barton was released on parole, but the other officers were taken to Pretoria. 


* This was the first estimate ; it is believed to be over 1,400. 


Among the individual acts of heroism that deserve to be recorded are the 
following :— 
From 0.C., “ E” Company. 


Srr,—I have the honour to favourably mention the conduct of 8,691 Private 
Tubridy, “ E” company, lst Connaught Rangers, who was wounded during the action 
on the 15th December, 1899, at the Tugela River. He was one of the first men of the 
battalion shot, wounded in the foot. .He removed his boot himself, applied first- 
dressing, and immediately afterwards joined the firing line.—I have, etc., 


(Signed) J. F. Rosertson, Capt., 
| ‘0.C., “EB” Company, 
Frere Camp, 20th Deor., 1899. Connaught Rangers. 


From 0.C., “B’” Company, 
From Lieutenant FirzGERALpD, Benrorp REGIMENT, 
To 0O.C., “B” Company, 


Srr,—I have the honour to report that on Friday, the 15th inst., about 10 a.m., 
I was with the advance line at the Kaffir kraal. A man was wounded a short distance 
outside. No. 2,602 Private Naughton, “B” Company, lst Connaught Rangers, 
immediately sprang out saying, “I am going to fetch him in, bullets or no bullets.” 
I foliowed him and we brought him in together.—I have, etc., 


(Signed) G. KE. Firzcenarp, Lieutenant, 
Frere Camp, 20th Decr., 1899. Bedford Regiment. 


To ApsuTaNT, CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 


Forwarded for information of O.C. Battalion. I was in the kraal at the time; 
the position was close to the enemy, under a very hot fire, and considerable danger 
was incurred. 

(Signed) M. G. Moorz, Major, 
Connaught Rangers. 


From 0.C., “D’ Company. 


Srr,—I have the honour to bring to the notice of the C.O. the gallant conduct of 
No. 2,826 Private Livingstone, of the company under my command in the action on. 
Tugela River on 15th inst. He was removing Colonel Brooke, who was severely 
wounded and again struck whilst on the ground, and was himself struck in the neck by 
a bullet. Colonel Brooke said, “ Who is hit, let me down.” Private Livingstone 
still held on saying, “It is only through my neck, and I am well able to take you, sir, 
till you are safe.” Eventually Colonel Brooke was put in a depression some two 
hundred yards to the rear. 

(Signed) N. Barron, Major, 

Commanding “D” Company, Ist Connaught Rangers. 
Frere Camp, 20th Deer., 1899. 
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Certified that the three preceding letters are true Copies of the Originals. 


J. L. J. Conny, Lieutenant Acting Adjutant, 
drd Jan., 1900. Ist Connaught Rangers. 


Extract from letter received from Captain Ford-Hutchinson, D.S.O., dated 
Pretoria, 24th December, 1899. 


Lance-Gorporal Parslow of my company did a plucky thing. I saw him run out 
from cover to help in Private Murphy, “C” company (wounded). He had just raised 
himself to go out again to help another men, when he was shot through the back. He 
was not killed and he is doing well, . 


(Signed) G. H. Forv-Hourtcutnson, Captain, 
The Connaught Rangers. 
Certified true Extract. 


J. L. J. Conry, Lieutenant Acting Adjutant, 


Camp, Pretorious Farm, Ist Connaught Rangers. 


12th Jan., 1900. 


Major Barton states :—At about 1 p.m., being in ignorance that the Brigade had 
retired, and the fire from the enemy having slackened, 1 left the mght flank where I 
had been with Major Hicks (R.D.F.) and Captain Bell (C.R.) and made my way to 
the left, where I expected to find the Brigade. I passed over the ground over which 
the advance had taken place in the morning, and eventually struck the river. Two 
wounded men near the bank asked me to get them water. I went down into the bed 
to fill their bottles. At this time there were neither Boers nor men of the Brigade to 
be seen. Having filled the bottles, I climbed the bank, and suddenly saw about 25 
mounted Boers coming from the direction of the drift. On catching sight of me they 
broke into a canter, and when within 20 yards the leading man raised his rifle. I 
shouted, “ Don’t be a fool,” or some such words, and he put it down. They then 
gathered round me and asked me many questions—who was I—was I a fighting or 
medical officer—why were the men on the right (my party) still firing. hey then 
said I must give my parole to fight no more or be their prisoner. ThisI did. We 
then moved on together towards where the bearers were coming from the ambulances. 
It could be seen that bullets fired at the party still in action were falling amongst 
them.* One of the Boers told me that I must stop my men firing as the ambulances 
were on the ground. I suggested that he, being mounted, should do so with a white 
flag. He went off with a handkerchief tied to his rifle, and I saw him no more. The 
others then moved on, and I made my way to camp. The full force of my promise, 
or rather the possible interpretation of it, did not strike me at the time. I believed 


* This gave rise to what was published in the English Na ded that a section of C.R. had taken advantage 
of the ambulance and fired from there. An absolute falsehood. They were entirely unaware that the 
ambulance bad approached from the rear. 
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then, and I do still, that he referred to the fighting then going on. I told my story 
to Major O’Grady on arrival in camp, who brought me before Major-General Hart. 

Captain Ford-Hutchinson, 2nd Lieutenant Jones, and the dozen men taken 
prisoners with them, had in the attack reached the river bank at the most northern 
point of its re-entering bend. They had actually hit off Bridle Drift itself, and 
there, unsupported, most of them wounded, and within 100 yards of the Boer 
trenches, had lain in a small depression in the ground, in which they were only screened 
from Boer view by some high grass. It was impossible to advance and equally 
impossible to retire. Eventually, after our retirement had taken place, the Boers 
crossed the river and took them prisoners. 

Many of our men were with Colonel Thackeray, of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
when late in the day a party of Boers came towards them under the Red Cross and 
ordered them to lay down their arms. The Colonel explained that he was engaged in 
retiring, and not under the Red Cross, but that, for the time being, to please the Boers 
he would lay down his arms. They then engaged in conversation for some time, and 
at length Colonel Thackeray said that he and his men must be gong. The Boer Com- 
mandant said that he did not know about that, as he regarded them all as his prisoners. 
‘Not at all,’”’ said the Colonel, “if you will go back to where you came from we will 
start it all over again,as we need not have allowed you to come here at all.’’ The Boer 
of course objected, but after a good deal of chaff on both sides, he said, “‘ Well, I have 
got no orders. I will turn my back and not look. You can do as you like.” Colonel 
Thackeray and our men retired accordingly, with their arms. 


CASUALTIES OF BATTALION IN THE BATTLE OF COLENSO, 
- DECEMBER 15, 1899. 


Officers Wounded. 
Colonel L. G. Brooke, in chest and finger. 


Lieutenant G. I’. Brooke, in seven places, the most severe being his chest and . 


knee, 
Officers Missing. 
Captain G. H. Ford-Hutchinson, D.S.O. 
2nd Lieutenant E. V. Jones. | 
On December 24th, 1899, news was to hand via “ Reuter’s Special Message” in 
fatal Times, that these two officers were prisoners in the hands of the Boers, Pretoria. 


Captain Ford-Hutchinson had been wounded in the leg, and 2nd Lieutenant Jones 
bruised in the neck by a shell splinter. | 


9 
N.C.0.’s AND MEN KILLED. 


Regi. Coy. Rank and Name. Date Remarks. 
1190 | A | Corpl, Doherty, William .. | 15.12,.’99 
4148 | A | L.Cpl. Reilly, Michael oe oe ; 
6352 | A | Pte. Burke, Frank oe oe a 
3971 | A Hagney, James Beall! aig . 
3097 | B » noch, Edward ae ik Bs ‘3 
6181 B - Laffey, Bernard a ae 9 
6227 | B | L.Opl. Flynn, Percy oo me 
3365 B | Pte. Brien, Cornelius Boma ne 5 
2984 B » Holden, Henry .. 33 4 
3418 | B 5, Kearney, Thomas .. | 26 5» | Died of wounds. 
4832 | C | Sgt. Dunne, Jeremiah .. | 15 35 
4381 C | Pte. Sheehan, John i “os 3 
3204 C »  ogarty, Michael an ae - 
2996 | C | Corpl. Molloy, Patrick ree tae 6 » | Died of wounds. 
3346 | © | Pte. Kennedy, Henry ../15 ,, 
3403 | D » Cahill, Michael on ae 55 
3475 | D ss Harte, John ee ee ‘5 
3544 | D »  Qualters, Michael ../ ,, - 
2913 | D »  Fox,T. . s6/t 26 » | Died of wounds. 
4309 | » Farrell, Alexander .. | 15 - 
3015 F s Elward, Matthew ../ ,, $9 
3772 | EF » Byrne a - 
6369 | H » Manning, “Martin Bhar was is 
§181 | H »5  Loohey, William .. | 16 5, | Died of wounds 
N C.0.’s AND MEN MISSING, 

And since struck off strength of Battalion as killed, by Boards. 
ee Coy Rank and Name Date. Remarks. 
3095 | A | Pte. Smyth, J 15.12.99 | Board 21.2.’01. 
2775 C » Daly, P... ae » | Board 21.2.’01. 
6vll | D 53 Coughlin, J. eit ass »» | Board 22.2,’01. 
36338 | D » Farrell, M. al. os » | Board 22.2.’01. 
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N.C.0.28 AND MEN WOUNDED. 


ae: Coy. Rank and Name. Date. Remarks. 
2702 | A | L.Cpl. Kong, P... as | 15.12.’99 | 
4671 A Pte. Sprason, A. ous - “3 | 
6097; A » Murray, M. a 3 | 
2797 | A » Dowd, J... “ an 
3627 | A », Cooney, J. ge «il 
6387 | A », Crean, A.. ee) | 
6468 | A »,  Hleavey, J. os! yoo 
6466 A 5» McInerney, M. eae oe - 
6384 A 9 Kelly, i : 9 ” 
3749 | A »» McMahon, M. a oe 
2759 | A » Mulligan, J. er 
875 | A , Murphy, O. Secl e ee 
3782 A 99 Barry, J a ee 9 9 | 
6360 | A », lynn, M. oo 
3986 | A | , Smith, M.. | mo | 
5059 A » Butler, J... ae 
2994 | A » Skelly, L.. r a 
4002} A » Igoe, BE. .. es s a «i 
6088 | A » Butler, J... Ae eee 3 : 
2726! A | L.Cpl. Graham, M. reas hanes ce 
3485 | A | Corpl. Nolan, T.. e | ae 
3339 B_ | Col.Sgt. Troy, J.. Sarl «mee se 4 
4080 | B | Sgt. Finnerty, J. re 
5578 | B » Lepper, F. gail ee gee 
3994 | B | Corpl. Lally, T... a a 
3427. B 39 Rahilly, J. ee 99 99 | 
6008 | -B_ | L.Cpl. Caheeran, K. re ee 1” | 
3669 B | Pte. Day,J. .. eer Sag 35 | 
6226 B » Dooley, G se el 
2980 B 9 Farrell, M ” ” | 
6294 B 99 Foley, T 99 9? | 
3011| B » Healy, J 1 ae 
3236 B | 9 Healy, T 99 9 
9136 B 99 Long, J. 9 99 
3389 B 9 Manning, C ”? 9 
6249 | B », Meehan, P 9 9 


reetenrereremasmmnmetar | gees cae AT LE TET AR FE iON T ERE ORE EERE = 
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_N.C.0.’s AND MEN WOUNDED.— Continued. 


Rank and Name. 


Donoghue, P. B. 
McLaughlin, M. 


Ryan, J... 
MoGowan, W. 
Fox, W. .. 
Hayes, J... 
Tierney, J. 
O’Connor, J). 
Bell, W. J. 
Myers, W. 
Hennegan, J. 
Moore, A. 
Chambers, H. 
haw, 
Martin, R. 
McDonald, J. 
Keys, M... 
Joyce, G... 


. Burrowes, W. 


Blakely, W. 
Maher, M. 
Casey, J... 
McCarthy, J. 
Dunne, M. 
Crummy, M. 
Doherty, J. 
McNally, P. 
Sherlock, W. 
Gilhooley, J. 
Jordan, J. 
Bannister, J. 
Carsons, T. 


Il 


Remarks. 
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N.C.0.’s AND MEN WOUNDED.—Continued. 


eee Coy. | Rank and Name. | pete | Remain Date. 
3821 C | Pte. Gormely, J. «. | 15.12.’99 
3254 | © » Moran, W. ss 

5826 | C | LSgt. Payne, J. 99 . 
3057 D L. Cpl. McHugh, E. 9) >B ] 
3342 | D | Pte. Byrne, P. - » 
3588 | D » Herbert, W 9 9 
3359 | D »» Kennedy, P. 9 99 
§644| D », Leonard, P. : sy <8 
5826 D ” Livin tone, G. ” 9 
2855 D ” Naug ton, J. ” ” 
3847 D 9 Noon, M... 9 ” 
4010| KE » Byrne, J... 9 . 
2758 | # », Conway, J. siete gs 
2735 | E », Coyne, T. | os ee 9 
3468 E 9 McGrath, J. ee 99 ” 
3583 E ” 0’ Reilly, J. oe ”? » 
3706 | E _ Smithers J. wee as 9 
3691 | EH »,  Tubridy, P. bree 35 5 
6343 | E | Corpl. McKenna, J. oe ee 
6246 | E | Pte. Manning, J. SeacAW 565 » 
2985 | E » Dunne, T. seat 5 
3767 FE 9 Connell, J. oe ” ” 
3085 | F » Delaney, M. Bethel, Lagy 9 
39385 | F » Doherty, H. ay le 55 D9 
6353 F ” Gallagher, J. oe 99 ” 
3338 FE 7) Greedus, G. +s ) 9 
3349 F » Steele, J... see 'ih! -igs 9 
2951 G 9 Aherne, D. ee ” 99 
3342 | G »» Brosnan, T. ne ere 9 
6355 | G » Gallagher, J. on eT ” 
2789 G » will,J. .. are 43 9 
2760 G 99 Lally, f le ° e 9 9 
3457 G 9 Leary, Pes oe »9 ” 
6409 G >» Reilly, B.. e 9 9 
3551 | H a McAuliffe, M. eee Oe, sy 9 
3849 | H »» McDonald, C. beac shl -w » 
6031 | H » Leonard, P. ey 99 
6528 H 9 Whyte, Je. ee 9 ” 
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N.C.0.’2s AND MEN TAKEN PRISONERS. 


ey | Coy. Rank and Name. Date. Remarks. 
2689 | A | Col,Sgt. Coglan, E. .. | 15.1299 | Wounded. 
3483 B | Pte. Coleman, J. ae eee - 
2994 | B » Kent, EF... a »» | Wounded. 
3612 | B » King, M... en ae », | Wounded. 
3049 | B »» Madden, J. oe en ss 
3066 B » Pile, BE. .. sce, ll 38 » | Wounded. 
3309 | C | L.Cpl. Parslow, T. ~- | 55 5. | Wounded. 
6480 | C | Pte. uffey, P. =e ees », | Wounded. 
6307 C »  Ligott, J... a es % 
1367 | C » Valentine, R ee ee “ 
3630 C » Murphy, G. Pee eae 
6374 C »  Oavanagh, J. a ae ‘s 
SUMMARY OF CASUALTIES 
At THE BatrLe or CoLENso, DEcEMBER 15rx, 1899. 
OFFICERS. N.C.0.’8 AND MEN. 
ise Woo ee [pees ey Total. 
Wounded. | Prisoners. | Company. Killed. Missing. Wounded. | Prisoners. 
2 3* A 4. 1 21 27 
‘ 2 B 6 tes 27 38 
: é C 5 1 27 39 
a5 ‘ D 4 2 8 14 
: : E 1 10 1l 
F 2 6 8 
; G as v 7 
H 2 4 6 
2 3 24 4t 110 150 


* On parole, one. t Afterwards struck off killed. 
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December 16th a Court of inquiry was held at Camp Chieveley to inquire into the 
manner in which Major Barton became a prisoner in the hands of the Boers. The 
Court recorded the following opinion :— 


** The Court, having considered the evidence, are of opinion that Major N. A. D 
Barton, the Connaught Rangers, was taken prisoner by the Boers on the 15th Decem- 
ber, 1899, by reason of the chances of war, and not through neglect or misconduct on 
his part.” 

(Signed) L.S. Pgxiry, Major, 
1st Border Regiment. 


(President.) 
H. T. Hicxs, Major, 
Ist R. D. F. 
F. A. Saunpers, Major, 
Ist Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
(Members). 


At 12 midnight (16th) the brigade paraded and proceeded by march route to 
Frere, which was reached at 6 a.m. on the morning of December 17th, and there the 
brigade encamped. December 24th Major Barton proceeded to Durban to take over 
the duties of Assistant Commandant and Supply Officer, owing to his having been 
placed on his parole on December 1dth, 1899. 

December 29th Lieut. Molony and Lieut. and Quartermaster Kenny were 
removed to Maritzburg on the sick list. 

December 30th Lieutenant Hog, who had been placed on the sick list immediately 
after the action of the 15th December, returned from Maritzburg with nine men of the 
battalion (from Hospital). 7 

J rams 5th, 1900, Lieutenant and Quartermaster Kenny returned to duty from 
hospital. 

Ty anuary 6th, 2nd Lieutenant Lambert rejoined from Maritzburg from hospital. 
2nd ‘Lieutenant Lloyd joined the battalion on posting from England. 

Lieutenant Hutchinson was absorbed in the battalion from November the 10th. 

Lieutenant Vigors, who had come out in advance with the battalion section of 
tala Infantry, was seconded for that service in South Africa, dated 24th October, 

99. 

Colonel Brooke rejoined the battalion, having recovered from his wounds, from 
Maritzburg. 

January 8th Lieutenant Jourdain rejoined from the sick list, on which he had 
been placed a fortnight earlier. : 

January 9th Lieutenant Kent was admitted to hospital. 

Captain Bell was admitted to hospital on December 19th, and discharged on 
December 24th. 
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January 10th, 1900, the brigade paraded at 5 a.m., and marched parallel to the 
Tugela River to a place named Pretorius Farm, a distance of about ten miles. 

“Hy,” “FF,” “G,” and “ H ” Companies (all of which together with “A” and 
“‘B”’ had been on outpost for the preceding twenty-four hours) acted as rear-guard to the 
baggage column, which was several miles in length. Many drifts had to be crossed, 
and owing to the recent heavy rains the wagons at some of these sank up to their 
axle-trees in mud. Thus the rear half battalion failed to reach camp until 4,30 p.m. 

One of the most noticeable features of the war on our side has been the absence of 
any attempt to improve the roads in advance of the main body of the army. Nearly all 
the difficulties of transport arise at the ‘drifts,’ or places where the streams are crossed 
by the roads. Nearly all these can be made easy for wagons by a working party of 
ten to fifty men in an hour or less, working merely with picks and shovels. If in 
addition stones or planks are put down in the soft places, nearly every drift in South 
Africa can be made easy. But engineers never precede the army, and no effort at 
improvement is ever made till the wagons are stuck deep in the mud, and have to be 
dragged out with infinite loss of time and the loss of hundreds of animals. The drift 
at Pretorius Farm was a sight never to be forgotton among the many such scenes that 
occur daily in every march. We heard there were some seven thousand vehicles, 
and certainly whatever may be the exact number, they seemed interminable as they 
stuck one after another in the mud. No one had thought of making an effort 
till the block began, and then the working parties impeded the wagons and the wagons 
impeded the working parties. For 48 hours the drift was a pandemonium; Transport 
Officers, Brigade Staff, Divisional Staff, and even the Generals crowded the banks and 
shouted orders that no one heard or attended to; natives yelled and beat the oxen, all 
without effect, till drag ropes were fastened to the wagons and they were drawn up by 
parties of forty men. Meanwhile the flank march, which ought to have been swift and 
secret, must have become known to the Boers. 

The brigade remained at Pretorius Farm until January 15th, when it marched in 
a northerly direction to Springfield, on the north bank of the Little Tugela River. 
At this spot were assembled General Hilliard’s brigade, which, with our fifth brigade, 
formed the second division, and also the whole of the fifth division under Sir Charles 
Warren, newly arrived from England. 

A detached brigade under Major-General Lyttleton had been pushed forward to 
the Tugela, and crossing at Potgieter’s Drift, he had occupied some kopjes about 
a mile north of it. From these an open plain extended for a mile to about 
two miles or more to the foot of the hills occupied by the Boers. He was accompanied 
by some naval guns. 

The sixth brigade, under Major-General Barton, had been left at Chieveley. 

January 16th the divisions at Springfield received orders to move that night; one 
day’s ration in addition to the emergency ration to be carried on each man; one day’s 
ration to be carried on one wagon per battalion; the great coats and twenty pounds 
kit per officer to be carried on two other wagons. The tents were to be left standing, 
and with the blankets, waterproof sheets, etc., were placed under the Quartermaster 
and ten men left behind for that purpose. 


The brigade accordingly moved off at 5.30 p.m., and marching through the night 
arrived at 2 a.m. on January 17th at a point about one mile from the Tugela River, 
and about four to five miles above Potgieter’s Drift. Here the force bivouacked and 
had breakfast, moving off again at 9 a.m. towards the river. The Royal Engineers 
were engaged in making a pontoon bridge, which was finished by 11 am. The 
eleventh brigade was the first to cross, and was followed by the fifth brigade. For 
about half a mile north of the river the ground was flat, after which it rapidly ascended 
by a series of rough kopjes to a high position said to be ocoupied by the Boers. These 
kopjes were divided by a deep ravine running from north to south, and extending from 
the enemy’s position to the river. The eleventh brigade divided, and ascended on each 
side of this ravine, in attack formation to the crest of the nearest hills. The fifth 
brigade divided similarly and acted as second line. When the crest was found to be 


untenanted by the enemy, we were moved up and ordered to bivouac there. We were 


now on the lower slopes of Spion Kop, and about one-third of the way up. 

January 18th was passed in bivouac on this hill, and throughout the day the 
enemy could be seen entrenching himself on the crest of the furthest range of heights. 
During the afternoon a heavy bombardment could be heard proceeding at Potgieter’s. 

January 19th we paraded at 4.30 a.m., and retiring down the slope of the hill, 
the 5th brigade, which had been split on either side of the ravine, re-united close to 
the pontoons. Of these latter there were now two, and over them the whole of the 
baggage of the force had been passed across the river on the preceding day. The 
brigade about 8 a.m. marched west for about two miles, crossing Ventner’s Spruit* 
with the object apparently of moving towards Acton Homes. Here the force 
bivouacked for the night. 

At 3 a.m. on 20th January the battalion recrossed Ventner’s Spruit and joined the 
rest of the brigade which had bivouacked on the other side of a stream.t At 4 a.m. 
the brigade moved out of camp in column of route, The Rangers leading. We 
marched thus for a mile towards the Boer position, when mass of quarter column 
was formed. 

There was a series of ranges of hills in front of us, each range higher than the 
last, and on the furthest and highest of these ranges, as soon as it was light, the Boers 
were visible moving about among a number of small trenches they had constructed. 
The mass continued to advance up the first of these slopes by means of a winding donga, 
and in the dead ground formed by the summit of the hill, line of quarter column was 
formed. The brigade formed the second line in the attack, the more prominent position 
being occupied by General Woodgate’s brigade. At 6.30 a.m. the battaliont was 


* Ventner’s Spruit, crossing from East to West. 

t Crossing Ventner’s Spruit from West to East. 

{ The Border Regiment and Dublin Fusiliers moved with General Hart to the left of the position, and 
we did not meet them again till we re-crossed the Tugela, The Inniskilling Fusiliers were also detached from 
General Hart, and were reported to be acting as escort to guns in the vicinity of Acton Homes. The object 
of these marches and counter marches from flank to flank is not very clear; they resulted in half the Brigade 
aoe earn to the position it started from on January 19th; meanwhile the Boers were daily strengthening 

eir position. 


ROUGH SKETCH OF BATTLE OF VAAL KRANTZ. 


Scale about 14 inch to 1 mile. 
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moved separately to the right to cover the Artillery who were to come up on the centre. 
We crossed one donga and Colonel Brooke, after sending out scouts, lined the battalion 
up on the bank of another. We were now on the second series of hills. “A,” “G” 
and “ H ” companies were pushed forward about a quarter of a mile to a ridge, which 
they occupied, thus guarding the right flank of the attack, and having an excellent 
field of view facing east. 

*From this ridge the ground sloped abruptly down into a deep valley, the opposite 
side of which was formed by a very high hill known as “Spion Kop,” this being 
occupied by the enemy. The crest of this hill was about 2,500 yards from the 
battalion headquarters. 

This mountain, Spion Kop, was most precipitous on the west side facing us, but 
its approaches were better both on the neck connecting it with the Boer position on the 
niaeth and at its southern end where, by a series of plateaus, it sloped down to the ridge 
we had occupied on the night after crossing the river, and thence to the river itself. No 
approach to it, however, could be described as otherwise than difficult. At 7.30 
a.m., General Woodgate’s brigade had reached a ridge known as Three-tree hillt— 
@ position about 1,000 yards to the left rear of the battalion as it faced Spion Kop. The 
Artillery came into action, one battery from a hill on our right, one battery on our left, 
and two batteries on Three-tree hill. Musketry fire also opened in desultory fashion 
from the advance line. The battery on our right was on the hill occupied on January 
17th and 18th by the left halves of the Fifth and Eleventh Brigades, immediately 
after their crossing the Tugela. It was now separated from us by a deep valley, 
and the battery played from it on to a re-entering, horseshoe bend between Spion Kop 
and a smaller hill (Green Hill) which projected as a spur on the left of Spion Kop as 
we faced it. The effect of the fire was to drive some Boers out of their trenches. 
This apparently was the object,.as the battery immediately moved round and joined 
those on Three-tree hill. ‘‘ A” company fired a few volleys, and thenceforward a 
very occasional rifle fire was exchanged between our advanced companies and the 
Boers on Spion Kop. The Boers had apparently some men on Spion Kop for the 
purpose of sniping, and their bullets frequently passed over the heads of, and 
around the battalion. Between 11 and 12 o’clock an exceedingly hot fire commenced 
on the left of our position; evidently an attempt was being made to force the 
enemy’s right, but after 12 o’clock the fire again slackened, sometimes ceasing 
altogether, with the Artillery firing only occasionally. During all this time 
not a single Boer gun had been fired. At 1.25 p.m. all our guns came into 
action, and a furious bombardment of the Boer position took place which lasted 
til dusk. The practice appeared to be very good and when once, late in the 
afternoon, the enemy fired a Maxim Nordenfeldt it was quickly silenced—at 


* The position held by the advanced companies of the battalion during this and subsequent days, was 
east of the southern end of Spion Kop, distant about 1,500 yards. {They were separated from it by a deep 
donga, or rather ravine. 


+ Also known as Gun Hill. 
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least for the time. Late in the evening the Boers fired a big gun, and the 
shell, bursting among the Artillery wagons, killed a driver and two horses. Mean- 
‘while the advence on the left was apparently hotly contested, and very slow. Firing 
continued till nightfall, when the troops bivouacked in the positions they held. Private 
Gaw, “A” company, was hit by a sniping bullet in the foot. 

January 2lst,—Harly this morning Private Rigby, ““B’’ company, was hit by a 
bullet above the ankle. All this day the battalion remained in its same position, the 
Artillery bombarding the Boer trenches; but beyond that no advance was made. It 
was reported from the left that the Boers had been driven back from two ridges which 
they had previously held. During the morning, it should be mentioned the battery 
immediately on our left front received orders to support the left attack and, in moving, 
drew the fire of the Maxim Nordenfeldt once more, the bullet-shells of which came 
unpleasantly close to the battalion. 

January 22nd.—Four field howitzers arrived early at Three-tree hill, and joined 
the batteries there in shelling the Boer trenches. On this day and January 28rd, we 
lay in the same position. During the night of the 22nd, Lance-Corporal Stanton, 
“FF” company, was sent across a valley to the right of “F”’ company picquet to 

communicate with the South Lancashire picquet. He reached his destination and was 
directed back again, but has never been seen or heard of since. 

After dark, January 22nd, Colonel --——- , Middlesex Regiment, came to our 
bivouac and said he had been detailed to lead an attack on Spion Kop that night. He 
had only arrived from the south of the river that day, and did not know the ground. 
.He had asked for a Staff Officer to show him the position before dark, but was told 
that this would not be necessary. He had therefore gone alone to the outposts, and as 
it was already nearly dark when he got there, he had now come to us for information. 
The night was one of the blackest ever known; one could not see one’s hand 
or where to put one’s foot, and to find the way even for a short distance was most 
difficult. We gave him all the information possible, but warned him that he would 
not get half-way before morning. He was of a buoyant spirit, however, and said he 
did not often lose his way, and would try. He left us to return to his own lines, but 
lost his way before he had gone a quarter of a mile. , 

Several regiments—the Rangers among others—had been lying opposite th 
position to be attacked, and many officers knew the gronnd with tolerable accuracy ; 
it seems hardly credible that the latest arrival, who could have no idea of the position, 
should have been selected for so difficult an undertaking. The distance was great and 
the path circuitous; the lower ground was intersected by a number of deep dongas; 
the hills as they rose up one after another towards Spion Kop were covered with rocks, 
and the track leading zig-zag between them could only be tollowed by one man at a 
time. In places steep cliffs stopped the way, and when the attack did take place men 
had to help each other up. So difficult was the route that many of the ammunition 
mules fell over the precipices when they were brought up even during the daylight. 
Fortunately something occurred to delay the movement, and the attack was postponed 
till the following night. _ ae 
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On the evening of January 23rd, we were warned that a night attack would take 
place on Spion Kop in the early morning. ‘“E” and “ F'” companies were detailed 
at 10 p.m. to accompany the attacking column (which consisted of two battalions), and 
to entrench themselves on a plateau just below the summit, in order to cover the retreat 
of our forces if such occurred. 


January 24th.—At 3.45 a.m. we heard several shots near the summit of the 
mountain, and these were followed by cheers; then the silence told us that the position 
was ours without resistance. We waited anxiously till daylight, because then we knew 
the real struggle would begin. When the sun rose a heavy mist remained on the 
mountain, so that we could see nothing. We counted this as an advantage, as we 
hoped it would give our troops time to establish themselves more securely than the 
dark hours would permit. The mist occasionally rose from the lower slopes, and, to 
impede the approach of Boer reinforcements, we turned the Maxims on to the nek 
between Spion Kop and Green hill. Long range volleys were also used for this pur- 
pose, and we knew they were effective, as we could see the few Boers who occupied the 
trenches at that spot clearing rapidly away. One man seemed to have left something 
behind. He rode back leisurely in a hail of bullets, got off his horse, and went into 
the trench. Perhaps he went to help a wounded man; but a minute afterwards he 
galloped off in safety. 

The mist remained on the mountain, ard did not finally clear off till 8am. It 
was then seen that our men had established themselves on the crest, but only about 
half-way along its length. 

Soon the rattle of musketry began, but our hopes were high, and we did not even 
dream of disaster. About 10 a.m. came the first note of alarm, and a very serious one 
it was. “General Woodgate killed ; send reinforcements at once or all is lost.’”” That 
was practically the wording of the message, as it was repeated to us at the time; but 
some doubt has been thrown on it since. 

About this time, 10 a.m., the Battalion was ordered to move to Three-tree hill 
and form with the Devonshire Regiment and part of the South Lancashire Regiment, 
the escort to the guns. , 

From there we watched anxiously the progress of the fight; we could see our 
troops move forward, and then back; we watched the shells falling among them and 
bursting over their heads. The men were apparently crowding many deep behind a 
couple of shelter trenches, and when a shell fell among the mass there was a general 
clearance ; then an officer would go back and bring them up again. Our guns on 

Three-tree Hill tried to find the enemy’s attacking infantry, whose right flank was 
exposed to fire, but they occupied the edge of a cliff, and it was not easy to distinguish 
them among the rocks. Some of us suggested that they were our own men, but the 
Artillery officers rightly maintained the opposite. Now we could see a stream of 
men with mules moving up the spur and disappearing over the summit to rein- 
force our troops; still we never quite realised the life and death struggle that was 
going on before our eyes. 7 

02 
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General Woodgate was dangerously wounded, and the officer temporarily in com- 
mand at night ordered a retirement. Had we been able to maintain our position, 
there seems no doubt that we should have held the key to the enemy’s defences; but 
there also seems no doubt that our troops were terribly demoralised by the horrors of 
the day through which they had passed. There was no water supply, trenches could 
not be made in the rocky ground, and guns could not be placed on top. The retire- 
ment took place during the night. 

January 25th.—Spion Kop was now abandoned by us, and once more in possession 
of the Boers. ‘“E” and “I” Companies rejoined the battalion during the after- 
noon. Our guns continued to shell the enemy, and we occasionally got the benefit of 
his shells in reply. On neither the 25th or 26th of January was any advance forward 
made, our commanders being apparently content to hold their own positions. 

Meanwhile the Boers allowed the wounded to be brought down from the summit, 
and the dead to be buried on Spion Kop. 

A. few incidents which occurred during these never-to-be-forgotten days may be 
of some interest. The day before the attack two Boers were seen advancing in a v 
conspicuous manner along the crest from north to south and waving a very large white 
flag. It is difficult to know what their object was, and we have never been able to get 
a clue to it. When they reached nearly the southern point one of our guns fired 
several shells, which dropped almost exactly where they stood. They disappeared at 
once, and were not seen again. The Artillery officer was of opinion that it was only 
meant for impertinence ; possibly that was the case. 

The day after the retirement from Spion Kop we saw from Three-tree hill a large 
number of men engaged apparently in building stone walls. Some said they were 
building fortifications, and it was suggested that they should be shelled. Others, how- 
ever, said they were burial parties, and that there was a clergyman with a white 
surplice. The officer commanding the artillery decided not to fire as he was of the 
latter opinion, but suddenly a shell was seen to burst among them, thrown from 
another part of the field. There was a sudden dispersal in all directions, and soon 
the hill seemed clear of any life. 

After an interval, a mounted man with a white flag was seen approaching from 
the Boer lines. He brought a letter from General Schalk Burger saying that the 
burial party had been shelled by our troops; that the Boers were prepared either to 
bury our dead or to allow a burial party of our men to do it, but that in either case 
the hill must not be subject to attack while that was going on. The letier was 
forwarded to Sir Chas. Warren, and the terms agreed to; but unfortunately at that 
moment the burial party, which had again appeared, was again shelled from the same 
place. The battery was behind a hill, and it had not been possible to get communica- 
tion with it. Soon afterwards the bearer of the white flag came back for the reply, 
and an apology was made for the incident, He replied that he quite understood such 
mistakes to be unavoidable in war, and that it wae of no importance. Unfortunately 
it was found that he himself had been shot at by our outposts, and his horse hit in 
the foot. He did not seem to mind that either, and said he was in luck. 
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These incidents show how difficult it is, even with the best management, to control 
the immense area covered by a modern battlefield, and how easy it is to make mistakes. 

January 26th.—At 3 p.m. we received orders to move that night at an hour to be 
notified later, but which would probably be about 10 p.m. The greater part of the 
battalion was on outpost on the top of Three-tree hill, which formed a sort of plateau. 
The night was very cold, windy and rainy, and at about 10 p.m. we were startled by 
hearing a furious rifle-fire break out apparently all around us. The troops hastily 
formed up in various positions and fixed bayonets. Those of the battalion not on 
outpost and the other troops had been previously endeavouring to obtain shelter on 
the reverse of the hill; and in moving up in the direction of the outposts they could 


' gee the flashes just appearing over the crest line of Three-tree hill. The effect to 


them was that their own trenches had been rushed und occupied by the Boers, who 
seemed to be firing from these instead of from 1,500 yards away. So much so that 
some of the trvops (not the Rangers) began to fire as they ascended the hill, 
and seriously endangered the outposts. The firing, however, was slight and soon 
stopped. Not a shot was fired by our outposts which, as mentioned, were 
furnished by the battalion, and when reports came in from the outposts it became - 
obvious that this heavy fire came from the Boer trenches, where they evidently 
were in panic that we intended to attack them. At 11.30 p.m, the order 
came to move, and the force gradually withdrew from Three-tree hill to the river 
Tugela which, after a very arduous march, was crossed by the entire British 
Force by dawn, the guns and wagons having preceded us in the afternoon. The 
heavy rain had turned the surface of the ground into a state of slipperyness only 
to be compared to ice. The road was almost entirely down hill, and, as there 
were several men who, owing to the effects of exposure, had to be carried, it 
was no uncommon thing to see five or six men fallen on the ground at one time, The 
bitter cold wind blowing on the wet cotton khaki chilled to the very bone. It would 
have been better to have been without clothes. The positions were abandoned by 
battalions successively, and the Rangers with the South Lancashires were the last to 
leave, The road of retirement was marked out by cavalry vedettes, and even by 
biscuit boxes; and two large fires were lighted on the south bank of the Tugela 
which, when got in line with one another, indicated the direction of the pontoons. 
The darkness was intense, the men were shivering and miserable, and during the 
continual halts some had to be kept moving back and forward supported by their 
comrades to prevent collapse. The battalion joined the remainder of the 5th Brigade 
at the pontoons. We crossed as daylight broke, and immediately took up a position 
on the high hills on the south bank of the river, remaining there until the pontoons 
were dismantled and got away. The Boers fired one shell at us, which struck about 
twenty yards below the battalion. : 

January 27th.—About 9 a.m. we left our position and moved back from the 
river to a selected camping ground about three miles from it. That night we received 
our tents, blankets, and greatcoats, having been without covering from the 16th to the 
26th inclusive, or eleven nights. In spite of this the sickness of the battalion was 
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very small. We had to change our camping ground once again on the 29th for a 
short distance, after which the men had every opportunity to rest up to the 4th of 
February, while extra food and issues of rum were provided. Our casualties during 
the fighting extending over the Spion Kop period were very small; namely :— 
Missing, but since reported killed—No. 679 Lance-Corpl. M. Stanton, “F'’” 
Company. Board 22.2.01. | 
Wounded—4,095 Pte. Gaw, “A” Company; 3,259 Pte. Rigby, “B’” Company. . 
January 30th.—A draft from England arrived, consisting of Lieut. Harling, 
2nd Lieut. Wratislaw (on posting), Sergt.-Major Hart and 216 N,C.O.’s and men of . 
the Provisional Companies at Woolwich, Army Reserve (Class D), and Militia Reserve. 
It should have been stated that on January 24th Captain Robertson sprained his ankle 
while commanding “EK”? Company at Spion Kop, and was taken to hospital: He 
rejoined the battalion, though still on the sick list, on February Ist. Major O’Grady 
was placed on the sick list, suffering from fever, on the 3lst of January and was 
removed to hospital. | 
January 3lst.—On this day the Division was paraded and addressed by General 
Sir Redvers Buller. He said that we were not to be discouraged by the apparent 
failure of the last ten days’ fighting. That we were not to consider it thrown away, as 
on the contrary, he considered that it had given him the key to Ladysmith. He also 
re “you men are far too good to lose,” and exhorted them to take more advantage 
of cover. 7 | 
The battalion remained at Spearman’s Camp until Sunday, February 4th. At 
1.80 p.m. that day the Brigade moved off by a circuitous route towards Potgieter’s 
Drift on the River Tugela. Captain Robertson, whose ankle was in plaster of Paris, 
and thirteen men remained at Spearman’s Camp with the tents and wagons. At 5 p.m. 
we bivouacked about one mile from Potgieter’s Drift in a place encircled by high hills. 
The enemy had been located in a range of hills across the river. We had thrown a 
ontoon across and the Eleventh Brigade was occupying some small kopjes previously 
eld by General Lyttleton, and about one mile from the river towards the Boer 
osition, The enemy occupied Spion Kop and the range of hills on the east of it. 
ne of the hills called Brackfontein could be seen to be heavily entrenched. Still 
further east the hills branched off in a south-east direction, and Vaal Krantz and 
Doorn Kop formed the left of the Boer position. We were informed by our 
Brigadier that the plan of attack was for the Eleventh Brigade to make a feint 
against the enemy's main position on Brackfontein; whilst three brigades, of . 
which we were the third, were to march along the river’s bank until we arrived ata. 
second pontoon across the river. The Tugela here makes a big re-entering bend 
towards the enemy, and the general idea was that the Boers would expect us to- 
cross the pontoon and support the attack of the Eleventh Brigade, whereas our plan 
was to throw another bridge across the river at the opposite end of this bend (the 
eastern end), by which we should cross and take Vaalkrantz, said not to be strongly 
held, and thus split the enemy’s position. It was hoped that from it our guns would . 
be able to enfilade the trenches on the enemy’s stronger positions on the right and 
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left. On the south-east of Vaalkrantz there was a plain which ran for about a mile 
to the foot of the very high mountain known as Doorn Kop, east of which the range 
continues to Groblaar’s Kloof and the hills overlooking Colenso. On the far side 
of Vaalkrantz there appeared to be a smooth slope running up to some rounded hills 
of no great height, in the direction of Ladysmith. In accordance with this idea 
the Naval and Garrison Artillery guns which were on the very commanding heights’ 
of Schwartz Kop opened fire at 7 a.m. (5th). At 9 a.m. we left our bivouac and 
proceeded to the river bank, which, when reached, we followed in an easterly direction 
until we came to a spot where the river began its big re-entering bend. Here our 
brigade was halted facing east in successive lines of battalions on sloping ground, 
which extended from the mver up to the heights, on which were our guns. 
There appeared to be some delay in getting the third pontoon across the river. 
Meanwhile the Eleventh Brigade made its feint, supported by six batteries of artillery 
against the main Boer position. At 12.30 p.m. this brigade retired to the kopjes it 
had previously occupied north of the river. During this retirement the Boers 
ceaselessly shelled the artillery, which were drawn up in a very pretty line on open 
ground without the smallest shelter. The infantry retirement was also the signal 
for a furious rifle fire from the Boers on Brackfontein ; but nothing could have been 
more orderly than the manner in which it was carried out. Shells seemed to burst 
among the guns, end bullets knocked up dust among the infantry, but the loss 
was slight. The artillery then recrossed the river in successive batteries from the 
left and took up positions in front of where we were lying to shell Vaalkranz. Every 
gun was turned on to this hill, and soon it was so thoroughly smothered with shells 
that it seemed impossible that a mouse could live on it. The grass on the northern 
end caught fire, and that portion was enveloped in flames and smoke. About 
2.30 p.m. our leading brigade crossed the river by the new pontoon, and by 
4 p.m. the first line were on the top of the southernmost of the three peaks. The 
second peak was rapidly taken, but the third peak was apparently not attempted, 
The position remained unchanged until nightfall, when we bivouacked where 
we were. The next morning (6th) no advance was made, and the Boers opened fire 
with big guns from Spion Kop on their rightand Doorn Kop on their left of the big 
horse-shoe position. These guns had evidently been brought up during the night. 

_ About 3.80 p.m. the enemy, said to be about 500, advanced up the dongas on the 
east of Vaal Krantz and made a determined attack on the hill. As far as we could 
Judge, they very nearly succeeded, as we could see numbers of our troops retiring 
down the western face. At 4 p.m. the battalion was ordered to move across the 
river and occupy a farm named “ Monger’s,” which was situated at the foot 
of the southern slope of Vaal Krantz, and within about 800 yards of the enemy’s 
trenches. There we relieved the Devonshire Regiment, which had orders to 
ascend Vaal Krantz to join its own (Hilliard’s) brigade, which in its turn had 
relieved the brigade of General Lyttleton. This latter force had undergone a hard 
day on Vaal Krantz, owing to the enemy’s shells and pom-poms. Just as The. 
Rangers cleared the pontoon (marked 4 on the map) two of the enemy’s shells were 
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fired at it. The first hit. the opposite bank about 80 yards away, while the second went 
through the bridge itself, within a yard of General Hart, who had been showing the 
battalion the way. The bridge was partially broken up. After leaving the bridge 
the battalion marched under the bank of the river for about a mile until it reached a 
deep donga at the foot of the south slope of Vaal Krantz. ‘Four and a half companies 
were sent under Major Moore to occupy Monger’s Farm, which lay about a quarter of 
a mile south of the donya. Here they found stone walls which they considerably 
improved, and putting the house into a state of defence, made the position a tolerably 
secure one. The walls of the farm were about 400 yards from the advanced dongas 
occupied by the Boers who, though they sniped all day, were not located by 
our men until next evening. Throughout the day (February 7th), the shelling 
was unceasing, and as Monger’s Farm lay about half-way between our guns 
and those of the Boers, the shells from both sides passed over our heads. 
Luckily the Boers never once shelled us, but one of our own shells struck 
the wall within a yard of some of our men. Qne and a half companies were 


-sent to occupy sangars on the south slope of Vaal Krantz, the remainder of. 


the battalion not employed elsewhere remaining in a deep donga running into the 
Tugela. Thus we lay during the night, which was considerably enlivened by the 
Boers every now and again relieving themselves by a harmless fusilade. 

February 7th.—In the morning we received no orders of any kind, and 
accordingly held fast to our position. The day was one of the hottest experienced, 
and the men going from the farm to the river for water were always sniped by the 
Boers. Three men were hit, but luckily their wounds were only slight. To 
the discomfort caused by these sniping bullets were added the unpleasantness of 
the smells arising from the bed of the donga, which was extremely fouled. At 7 p.m. 
we received orders that the whole force would retire across the river that night.* 

Just before dark a large Commando of Boers came in sight moving from north to 
south and appearing to us first from the east side of Vaal Krantz. They dismounted 
about 2,500 yards from Monger’s Farm, and exactly opposite to it towards the east. 
It was too dusky to estimate the numbers, but one would suppose a thousand or more. 
As they arrived the snipers in front of Monger’s Farm retired and joined them. We 
were under the impression that an attack was projected next morning. Our retire- 
ment was carried out in two parties, the latter part being composed of the companies 
from Monger’s Farm. At 9 p.m., just as the companies began to retire from the farm 
some shots were fired by the brigade on Vaal Krantz, and immediately a tremendous 
fusilade began from the commando that had arrived about 7 p.m. This was repeated 


* The orders to retire were given verbally to the Adjutant by General Hilliard on Vaal Krantz. He 
stated that his troops would begin retiring earlier than 9 p.m., and would use the Pontoon opposite Vaal 
Krantz; while the Rangers were to commence their retirement at 9 p.m., and were to use the Pontoon by 
which they had originally crossed, and which was about a mile south-east of the Vaal Krantz Pontoon. 
may here be mentioned perhaps, that the river-side slope of Vaal Krantz was almost precipitous and strewn 
with boulders of all shapes and sizes. This doubtless accounts for the opinion of the inspecting Artillery 
servi nrg it was ‘*impossible to get guns on to the hill.’”?” This was believed to be the reason for the 
retirement. 
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again and again, and as we were not sure that an attack might not have begun, the 
companies re-occupied their positions and waited. There was a very bright moonlight 

nearly full moon), and it was most desirable to escape observation during retirement. 

f an attack had been made at that moment the position would have been most 
difficult. The Tugela in rear, most of the troops already the other side; the pontoon 
a long way off, and its exact location and direction known to very few, in the com- 
parative darkness. Nc help could have been expected, and probably the whole retreat 
would have been dislocated. Luckily however, the firing ceased, and the retirement 
was carried out in safety. Unfortunately one man was left behind. Once across the 
river we lined the bank until the pontoon was withdrawn and placed on the ox- 
wagons, when we marched to our bivouac of two nights before, which, after a very 
uneven walk, we reached about 2 a.m. Everybody dropped asleep where they were, 
thoroughly exhausted. Whilst attempting to find our bivouac ground, Major Moore 
fell into a deep donga and injured his knee. He had to be carried to hospital 
next morning. 

February 8th.—The retirement was continued and the brigade which we had re- 
joined the previous night reached Springfield at 1 p.m., where our wagons were found ; 
camp was pitched, and every one had the opportunity of a bathe in the little Tugela. 
In the early morning as we retraced our steps along the river bank the Boers shelled 
the brigade from Doorn Kop, firing even over Schwarz Kop—a tremendous distance. 


CASUALTIES AT BATTLE OF VAAL KRANTZ. 


‘WouNDED. 


No. 3227. Private Kelly, J, “EH”? Company. 

No. 3575. Private McCormack, W, “HE” Company. 

No. 6447. Private O’Donnell, “F” Company. 
Missinc, but found to be a prisoner at Pretoria. 

No. 1920. Private Tighe, “‘B’”’ Company. 


We stayed at Springfield until Saturday, February 10th, when the brigade 
marched to Pretorius’s Farm. 

* February 11th.—We marched via Frere to Chieveley, where we encamped a mile 
east of the station. Captain Woulfe Flanagan, 5th Connaught Rangers, joined 
the battalion for duty. 

February 13th.—Lieutenant Fitzgerald, the Bedfordshire regiment, who had 
been attached to the battalion, received orders to rejoin his own battalion, which had 
just arrived in Cape Colony from England. He accordingly left that day. Captain 
Robertson, who had been left at Spearman’s on February 4th with a sprained ankle, 
was admitted to hospital in Springfield. 


“While at Chieveley, Her Majesty’s gift of Chocolate arrived, and was hi appreciated by the 
Battalion. 
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February 14th—The battalion shifted camp with the rest of the brigade to Gun - 
Hill, on which were cur naval guns. From here apparently a fresh attack in the 
direction of Colenso was to be made, but to the disappointment of everyone it was found 
that the duty of the Fifth brigade was to remain to defend the guns, and possibly take . 
no part in the actions. General Hart, hoping against hope, would not allow tents to | 
be pitched until February 16th. On the evening of that day great news was received 
from Lord Roberts to say that Kimberley had been relieved. A copy of his telegram 
is to be seen in battalion orders of that date. The battalion was employed largely 
on fatigues and escort duty to convoys. . a 

On Gun Hill were posted, as mentioned, the Naval 4°7 inch and 6 inch guns which 
were continually firing on the Boer positions, principally by signal from our advanced 
troops. On February the 19th they were laid on carefully selected positions, and at 12 
midnight a salvo was fired, we having been luckily warned previously. During the 
days which the brigade spent at Gun Hill, namely, up to the 21st, it was with great 
difficulty that any news could be obtained to show how the rest of the force was em- 
ployed. The idea, however, seemed to be that General Buller was attempting to drive 
the enemy across the river from the positions which they held on our side. These | 
positions which had been held by the Boers at the action of Colenso, on December 15th, 
1899, were on the right of the railway as one faced north from Gun Hill, and con- 
sisted of first, a small low kopje named “ Hussar Hill” which was some way on the 
plain, and second, a considerably higher hill named “ Hllangwane,”’ which rose straight 
up from the river close to Colenso Railway Station, and third, on the east of Hllang- 
wane, apd running for some distance parallel with the river, a long and higher hill 
which bore the name of Monte-Christo. During the operations from the 10th to the 
20th the enemy was first driven from Hussar Hill, and then from Monte-Christo, 
which, once in our possession, compelled him to evacuate both Hllangwane and a series 
of ridges overlooking Colenso on the north bank of the river, the first of these ridges 
being Fort Wylie. : 7 

February 20th.—On this day General Buller was in possession of Hussar Hill, 
Hilangwane and Monte-Christo, having thus forced the enemy entirely on to the north 
side of the river. From the top of Hllangwane, we learnt that the Boers had retreated 
precipitately, leaving all kinds of camp gear and ammunition in our hands. Fort 
Wyhi, and the small kopjes north of the river, and on the. west of the railway bridge, 
were also being hastily evacuated; our position on the hills south of the river. 
completely enfiladed the enemy’s trenches. It was reported that there was great 
difficulty in obtaining water on the hills which we had won; and indeed, all the 
Indian ammunition mules of our brigade had been requisitioned to carry water 
to the troops there, being replaced by South African mules and Kafir drivers. Sir 
Redvers Buller was said to be much influenced by this lack of water, and by the’ 
increasing distance from the railway, in his decision not to continue his plan of forcing 
the enemy’s left from Monte-Christo. He accordingly ordered General Hart to take one 
of his battalions and reconnoitre Colenso, with a view to crossing there and following 
the railway in his advance north of the river. Early on February 20th, therefore, 
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Genera Hart marched out from Gun Hill, and, preceded by a detachment of Thorney- 
croft’s Mounted Infantry, marched on Colenso with the Dublin Fusiliers. It was not 
known at the time to the remainder of the brigade, what object or destination this force’ 
could have, and camp rumours were current that the three divorced regiments were to. 
be left at Gun Hill, in the inglorious 7é/e of spectators. The simplest camp. story 
finds easy credence and the depression of the three battalions was considerable. : 
However, just before dusk—on a day that had been extraordinarily quiet and free from 
gun fire—General Hart and the Dublin Fusiliers marched back to camp, and the 
brigade breathed once more. They had found Colenso deserted by the enemy, but a 
few men were still on Fort Wylie and its neighbouring kopjes, and these had been 
dislodged by Thorneycroft’s Mcunted Infantry who had forded the river. General 
Hart had completed his reconnaissance and then retired. Orders were given to our 
battalion and the Dublin Fusiliers to be.in readiness to proceed by train to Colenso on 
the following morning, in order to make the occupation of that village final. : 

February 21st.—Accordingly early in the morning we entrained in armoured 
trucks and moved in detachments down to Colenso station, leaving our camp standing 
and a few men in charge. 

The station and all the buildings of the village we found in the most deplorable 
state of wreckage. Pictures and furniture were broken and strewn about, obscene. 
drawings and language were inscribed on the walls of rooms, and in many a house the 
floor was encumbered by a heterogeneous mass of debris, with here and there a dead 
bullock or horse lying putrid, the stench of which was intolerable. The two battalions . 
formed up among the village houses, and General Hart proceeded to patch up a flying 
pont by which to cross the river. ba 

Colenso Village is on the west side of the railway and about a quarter of a mile 
from the river over which there are two bridges. One (the railway) had been 
demolished by.the Boers, and one span of the other (the road) had been knocked down 
by a well-directed naval shell from Gun Hill, in order to retard the enemy’s retreut 
to the north side of the river. While we were engaged in constructing our swinging 
pont, General Buller had ordered General Talbot Coke’s brigade, to descend the 
north-western slopes of Hllangwane, and cover the R.E. in constructing a pontoon . 
bridge across the Tugela, about three-quarters of a mile east of the railway bridge. 
The slopes of the hill referred to were covered with bush, but this did not prevent the 
enemy perceiving the manceuvre and ecg with a brisk accompaniment of 
shells, only two of which came in-our direction. However the pontoon was completed 
about 4 p.m., and part of General Coke’s brigade crossed. The Somersetshire Light 
Infantry, moving. through the eastern passes of Fort Wylie, advanced thence 
apparently unsupported towards: the foot of Groblaar’s Kloof, some mile 
and a half distant from the river. Meanwhile our pont had been made 
serviceable, mainly owing to the energy of General Hart who, however, was nearly 
wrecked in the process. When calling for volunteers from the Dublins to man a 
small boat and to row him over the river, he had the misfortune to chance upon two 
men whose knowledge hardly equalled their confidence or daring. In mid-stream they 
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firmly grounded the boat, and he was only extricated from the position with some 
difficulty. Some of our men had also been employed in constructing a footpath over 
the wreckage of the demolished railway bridge. About 4 p.m. our battalion began to 
cross the river by means of the pont, and it was just dusk before all were over. No 
horses or vehicles could be taken, and these, together with men who had been employed 
at the railway bridge, rejoined us next morning, crossing by the pontoon. Once on the 
north bank the Colonel, in accordance with orders from General Hart, moved us into 
Fort Wylie, meeting en route some of Thorneycroft’s Mounted Infantry, who informed 
us that “some of our people were out in front,” these of course being the Somersetshire 
Xight Infantry before referred to. Fort Wylie has a cup or crater-like furmation at 
its westward end, in which, concealed from view, had been a Boer laager, evidently as 
hastily abandoned as that on Hilangwane. The ground and trenches were strewn with 
ammunition, a few blankets, letters, etc., etc, while in some spots were found 
smouldering fires and half-cooked meat. ‘There was also left behind a most intolerable 
stench which, with dirt of all kinds, seems to be the stock-in-trade of a Boer laager. 
Among the letters found may be instanced one in which—in English, curiously enough 
—a cheerful young lady entertains the pious hope that her brother would scon succeed 
in his ambition, which apparently took the form of shooting every British officer. 
From this spot the line of Fort Wylie ran in rugged though small kopjes eastward for 
about three-quarters of a mile. This ridge the battalion ccoupied and was later in the 
evening reinforced on the right by the Somerseishire Light Infantry, who had got as far 
as the foot of Groblaar’s Kloof, where they had encountered a heavy fire, and suffered 
about 100 casualties. ‘Ihe majority had then retired on Fort Wylie, leaving about one 
company still out, which, however, came in early next morning. 

The night was a cold one owing to a sharp wind, and as we had neither blankets 
nor great coats, nor indeed covering of any kind except our cotton khaki clothes, 
we suffered a good deal, There was a wall on the crest of these kopjes, 
and we had the choice of occupying the side that was exposed to the wind, or that 
exposed to the Boer bullets, Our indefatigable foes maintained a constant fusilade 
all night from some hills to our north-east, and at no great range, although it was 
really impossible, arriving in the dark, to entirely locate them. As we had no 
casualties, probably most of us preferred the cold side of the wall. 

February 22nd.—Just before daylight the Boer sniping ceased, and about 10 a.m. 
some of our transport arrived bearing coats, blankets and supplies. About the same 
hour our men who had not crossed the river the previous night rejoined us, and shortly 
afterwards the Iniskilling Fusiliers and the Dublin Fusiliers from the south side of the 
Tugela crossed the pontoon, and the three regiments bivouacked on the southern side 
of Fort Wylie. The Border Regiment was left to our regret at Gun hill, as escort to 
the guns. The day was for us a very quiet one, it being very rare for a rifle 
bullet to find its way in our direction, and most of the shells fell near the 
eastern end of the ridge, where the Somerset Light Infantry were engaged in the 
mournful task of burying their dead. Nothing was done by the brigade, and we had 
ample leisure to inspect the Boer trenches, which were marvels of ingenuity. One 
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could see now how little damage our artillery fire could have done, as they were, in 
the majority of cases, four to six feet deep, two feet wide at the top and at least three 
feet wide at the bottom, well scooped out, and frequently provided with head 
cover. There were whole colonies of little tin huts well protected with earth, in which 
the Boers were. accustomed to sleep, Here also we had our first unhindered opportu- 
nity of a bathe in the Tugela, and: that alone seemed a most material step towards the 
relief of Ladysmith. Beneath the northern slope of Fort Wylie was a fully-equipped 
electric searchlight station which had often previously disconcerted the endeavours of 
our force to signal to Sir George White. Meanwhile we were given to understand 
that Sir Charles Warren had pushed his division over the river; that Hilliard’s Brigade 
had followed; and that the whole force held the hills on the north bank as far as a 
point one and a half miles east of Fort Wylie. Firing was continuous in their direction 
all day, and although Sir Redvers Buller was understood to have termed the Boer 
resistance that of a rear guard, it must be confessed that his views were far from shared 
by the infantry soldier. The river Tugela at Colenso enters a somewhat different style 
of country to that traversed west of the village Hitherto we had been accustomed to 
find the northern banks lined with hills, while the southern bank consisted of sloping 
plains, or of hills too far from the enemy’s position to command them. 

But after Colenso all this is changed, as the Tugela immediately plunges into a 
rocky valley, where the boulder-strewn kopjes on either bank actually skirt the river. 
The first hill on the south bank is Hllangwane, east of which is Monte Christo. On 
the north bank of the river the kopjes are hardly so extensive in their proportions ; but 
on the other hand they form a much deeper fringe to the river bank, and our troops 
holding the hills just above the stream only found themselves confronted by a similar 
range at quite a short distance, and behind that again was evidently another of the 
same description. Sir Charles Warren was therefore somewhat at a deadlock, and not 
being able to advance forward to the north, had pushed Hilliard’s Brigade along the 
river to his right front in a north-easterly direction. »As will be seen later, the river 
does not flow due east, but makes a northerly bend. Here matters rested on the even- 
ing of February 22nd. That night we received orders from General Hart to be in 
readiness to move at 4.30 a.m. the next morning. 

February 23rd.—The battalion roused from its bivouac at 3 a.m. and after a hurried 
breakfast and the packing of wagons, paraded at 4.30 a.m. with the Inniskilling 
Fusiliers and Dublin Fusiliers. A curious feature was that though asarule our 
movements were carried out as noiselessly as possible, on this occasion reveillé was 
sounded by each regiment in order to induce the enemy to suspect an attack on 
Groblaar’s Kloof, which was the nearest point to us of his position. General Hart 
explained to commanding officers on parade what we were intended todo. As pre- 
viously stated, Sir Charles Warren was holding hills on our right, and on the north 
bank of the river. Sir Redvers Buller realised that a frontal attack would entail great 
sacrifice of life, and had ordered our brigade to join Warren’s Division, and to attempt 
to force a way round the Boers left, thus outflanking their whole position which ex- 
tended from Groblaar’s Kloof northwards towards Ladysmith. At 5.15 a.m. the 
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brigade moved off in column of route, the Dublin Fusiliers being followed by the 
Rangers, and they by the Inniskilling Fusiliers. We moved along the southern slope 
of Fort Wylie, and after proceeding about half-a-mile were joined at the eastern end 
by a wing of a volunteer regiment yclept the Imperial Light Infantry, and hereafter 
referred toastheI.L.I. The direction we took was at first due east and parallel with the 
‘Tugela. The river, however, at a point about one mile east of Colenso makes a sh 

turn to the north, then after a further half-mile it inclines to the north-east, and 
pursues that direction for some distance. From our starting point we moved east for 
about a mile, being shielded from observation at first by the hills of Fort Wylie. 
Directly, however, we had left the shelter of the eastern end, the kopjes hehind which we 
had marched became less continuous, and in the intervals between them the column was 
exposed to the view of the enemy. It was at once evident that our fan-fare of 
bugles at reveille had achieved its object, and properly impressed the Boers. They 
attended our progress with a wonderfully accurate fire of common shell from some big 
gun away on or behind Groblaar’s Kloof. Indeed it may fairly be said that from that 
moment until some thirty hours later, the enemy watched our movements and con- 
centrated his entire energy to fustrate them with a persistence, which however ad- 
mirable on his side, was distinctly inconvenient from our point of view. However, on 
this occasion his fire was more annoying than dangerous, as although the guns soon 
ranged up to us, bunt few of the shells burst, and those that did doso passed harmless. Of 
course, a8 we moved alonp, we every now and again arrived under the shelter of some 
friendly kopje, but the Boer gunners looked eagerly for our reappearance and greeted 
us with renewed gusto. After marching for perhaps a mile, or a little over, we came to 
the spot where the river makes its northerly bend. Here we also changed direction to 
the north, and advanced in column of companies over the ridges and dongas sloping | 
down to the river bank. We were now as we topped the ridges more exposed to the 
Boer artillery than ever, and the big gun rapidly ranged up to us some half-a-mile from 
the point where we had changed direction; we had once more to alter our formation 
into column of route while passing a small but narrow defile. The Dublin Fusiliers 
had managed to pass safely through and into a more or less sheltered valley during the 
ranging process, and indeed our leading half battalion was equally fortunate. As 
“i” Company, however, topped the ridge the Boer gunner found his range, and 
crashed straight into the middle of the sections of fours, and the bursting shell 
knooked over a dozen of our men. General Hart was sitting his horse close by and 
called to the menp—“ Steady The Rangers, you'll soon be used to it,” but indeed the 
men needed no encouragement and continued the advance without the slightest 
hesitation or wavering. Another shell caught “‘G” Company, but did not burst, and 
only two or three men were wounded. On the opposite ridge to the scene of our losses, 
separated by a valley and about 200 yards from it, were gathered part of Sir- Charles 
Warren’s force before referred to; and on the Southern slope of this ridge our brigade 
formed up and lay down. Curiously the Boers forebore to shell the Inniskillings or 
Imperial Light Infantry, but turned their attention to the ridge behind which we lay. 
The position. here appeared to be at a deadlock, and we were told by officers gathered 
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there that several determined attempts to get forward had been repulsed by the 
Boers, and that Sir Charles Warren’s force had been compelled to fall back and occupy 
on the defensive the ridge behind which we now found ourselves. This ridge ran almost 
east and west, and extended for about half-a-mile. It was ended on the west by some 
conical hills which afforded shelter from Boer view to some of our field guns, 
These hills together with the ridge upon which we had been so badly shelled, 
enclosed a basin which sloped at its eastern end down ‘to the railway and the 
river. In this basin was a collection of troops of all corps, of guns, of ammunition, and 
supplies. The Boers evidently divined that here was material amply suited to their 
long range guns, and throughout the morning shells were continually screaming and 
plunging amongus. The curve of the hill seemed’ to coincide with the trajectory of 
the shells, and it always appeared as if their projectiles were skimmang the ground at 
no great distances from it. Casualties, however, were few and principally among horses 
and mules. We had arrived about 7 a.m., and about 10 a.m. General Hart, having 
received his instructions from General Sir Redvers Buller, proceeded to inform his 
commanding officers of his plans for the day. As soon as he had received the general 
idea, Colonel Brooke, assembling the officers at the east end of the ridge, pointed out 
our objective hill and described the preliminary dispositions for the attack .we were to 
carry out. General Buller had told General Hart that “‘ great things were expected of 
the Irish Brigade, and that on our progress depended in a great measure the relief of 
Ladysmith.” From the bottom of the hill on which we: stood the river appeared to 
take a slightly more easterly direction, and alongside of it fora mile-and-a-half ran the 
railway. It then appeared to leave the Tugela and climb into the country and over 
the lower part of the hill for which we were destined. This hill, beyond which it was 
impossible to see with any certainty, was thought to be the extreme left of the enemy’s 
position. Even from where we were a series of walls and trenches could be seen on its 
ever rising terraces, but it was impossible to discover its depth or how far back was its 
summit, although it was surmised that it went for some distance. 

This then, we were to attack, and by turning the enemy’s left flank to open the 
road to Ladysmith. The direction and character of the path we would have to take in 


order to reach the hill, could be seen more clearly. As said above, the river flowed in a 


north-easterly direction. From its right bank rose the heights of Monte Christo, 
occupied of course by our troops, and continuing as far as the eye could reach. On the 
left bank ran the railway, flanked by kopjes on the north for three-quarters of a mile, 
which were held by General Hilliard’s brigade, or part of it, as the right of General 
Warren’s advance. Where these small kopjes ended, however, there was a sloping 
plain on the left of the railway, which inclined north to a rougher and higher series of 
hills about half a mile distant from the river. It was at the furthest point of this 
plain that the railway left the river bank and climbed into the country. Our orders 


were to be prepared to move at 12 noon. Meanwhile, a howitzer battery came into 


action just below where the brigade was lying, and threw lyddite shells over the hill 
we were to attack. At the same time a field battery came into action on the south 


. bank of the Tugela on Monte Christo, placing its shells on to the same hill. Both batteries 
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had orders to support our advance until the last possible moment. In addition, Lord 
Dundonald’s Mounted Brigade and machine guns were placed dismounted along the 
summit of Monte Christo as nearly opposite as possible to our hill, with orders to keep 
up @ perpetual fire at long range during our advance. General Hart’s orders to the 
brigade were as follows :— 

To follow the river bank until the foot of our object hill should be 
reached, and then to turn to our left and advance and attack the hill 
as it rose at right angles to the Tugela. The Inniskilling Fusiliers were to be in 
the firing line, the Connaught Rangers in support, and the Dublin Fusiliers and 
Imperial Light Infantry in reserve; though doubtless some alterations might be made 
on arrival at the hill. He had also been promised an additional reinforcement of two 
battalions as soon as they could come tohim. At 12 noon the brigade moved off, only 
animated by the desire to show what the Irish brigade could do. The Inniskillings of 
course preceded the Rangers, and we wound down from the ridge on which we had so 
long been lying, on to the railway, which was to afford us our first road. Along this 
it was necessary to march in file instead of in fours, and the column was correspondingly 
lengthened. The order of march of four companies was inverted, and accordingly ran, 
“HH,” “G@,” “FB,” “BH,” “D,” “C,” “B,” “A,” the battalion having fought at 
Colenso, with “A” leading. Directly we left the shelter afforded by the 
hill oceoupied by Sir Charles Warren, the column at once became ex- 

osed to the view of the Boers on all the hills extending from Groblaar’s 
Kloof to that intended for our attack. The range at this time was of course 
great, the nearest point being, one would say, some 2,000 yards off. Nevertheless, the 
enemy at once got to his rifle and, though the result was necessarily almost harmless 
at this time, it was perfectly obvious that not the least difficult part of our task would 
be to reach the base of our point of attack; since every step would bring us more 
within range of these whistling bullets, and the cover become more scanty as the danger 
increased. We advanced, however, very steadily, and half a mile from the start crossed 
a small iron bridge over a tributary to the Tugela. On the other side of this and on 
the left of the Sala were the kopjes before mentioned occupied by General Hilliard’s 
brigade, and once over the bridge we thought we could count on a quarter of a mile of 
comparative security. This was more fancied than real, however, and as a matter of 
fact, though almost concealed from the Boers’ view, two or three men were wounded 
here. The maxim guns and ammunition carts of the brigade were delayed by 
the bridge, and were compelled to make a considerable detour to cross the small 
stream, General Hilliard’s brigade was entrenched or provided with walls on these 
hills, and was engaged in attempting to keep the Boer fire down by volleys. Once, 
however, beyond the friendly shelter of these kopjes, our troubles may rightly be said 
to have begun. From the point near the river where we had crossed its tribvitary, the 
railway left the bank of the Tugela for about half a mile and ran parallel with it at a 
distance of two hundred yards, rejoining it later as will be seen. General Hart, who 
was leading the brigade, had chosen to cling to the river bank as the lesser danger, 
and we, following the Inniskillings in single file and, leaving the hills and the 
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railway, turned to the right and made for the Tugela. We reached this, but not with- 
out loss, as it was a run of one hundred and fifty yards without cover. For’ 
the next. half-mile the advance was attended by ever increasing difficulties. 
Down by the brink there was a footpath winding along the bank, and on along 
this we went. The river was high and swollen, and throughout almost its 
entire dength the path was but a mass of mud, into which we sank to the knees and 
found our legs entwined in the reeds and rushes of the river side. Occasionally | 
we were almost concealed from the enemy’s view by the bank; more often we were 
entirely exposed, or with only our legs in the clinging mud. And ever, over our heads 
and around us, we heard the ceaseless swish of the bullets, while the river on our 
right was dotted with innumerable little fountains as they entered the water. Here in 
front as we advanced sat an Inniskilling wounded, and unable to extricate himself 
from the mud; there behind, sounded the thud as one of our own men was struck © 
and left in rear. And now and again would be seen a man quite dead, his feet in the 
mud and his head resting in the Tugela. We must have lost many at this time, | 
but it is impossible to apportion our casualties to the various phases of our 
advance. We, however, progressed slowly, and came at last upon another small 


_ tributary to the big river, crossed by the railway (which again came hack t» the river 


bank) by a small iron bridge some 20 yards in length and afterwards known as 
‘‘Pom-pom Bridge.” The railway on either side of thisi1an.on an embankment about | 
eight feet in height, which thus afforded our first real cover. Over the bridge, 
however, it was necessary to run the gauntlet of a stream of bullets which the Boers, © 
knowing the range to a nicety, poured into the brigade asit passed. It was impossible 
to move in any mass over it, and the order was given to let each man run over singly, © 
following the example set by the Inniskillings. This was accordingly carried out, | 
and each man in turn climbed the railway embankment, ran hard across the bridge, — 
and dropped down the embankment into cover on the far side. Many men were hit — 
in so doing, and of course it was quite impossible to get the mules or carts across. 
Sergeant-Major Hart, however, took the ammunition boxes off our Indian pack mules and 
succeeded in bringing them across by hand; in this way they were carried throughout 
the day, and proved of inestimable value. Once over the bridge we found considerably 
more cover than we had yet experienced, and each company as it got across was pushed. 
along the river bank to the base of the hill which we were to attack. It, however, took 
considerable time before we were all over, and General Hart showed some impatience. 
with the slowness of our progress. It is doubtful, however, if he could properly | 
appreciate the state and difficulties of the path which, when we passed, was terribly . 
encumbered with mud, amid which lay wounded and dying soldiers. Once over the. 
bridge we continued our advance and passed by the Tugela Falls—at any other time 
to be admired—and also a curious “S’” shapéd bridge over the river, which had been 
built by the Boers out of railway sleepers, bound at the sides by the rails, and 
anchored to rocks by wires and ropes. When at length we reached the point 
where we were to turn to our left and ascend the hill, we found there gathered General 
Hart and his staff. The only casualty among our officers up to now had been Second 
: D 
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Lieutenant Wratislaw, wounded in the leg, which, stiffening, prevented him from 
accompaning us further. Indeed he had corne the last half-mile with the greatest 
difficulty, and had to be ordered to remain behind. This was also the case with many 
of our men, who, disdaining slight wounds, pressed on with the battalion. The nature 
of the hill we were now going to attack was more easy to understand. It may be said 
to have been divided into two stages by the railway which crossed it about half-way 
towards its crest. The hill sloped up at right-angles to the line of the river, and in 
- its lower stage was extremely rocky and studded with bush, which more or less afforded 
cover. It rose more in terraces than evenly, being at some points more precipitous 
than at others, with here and there little pinnacles of rocky kopjes, separated from one 
another by small dongas. The whole hill was shaped somewhat like a diamond, 
narrowing where it left the river and towards its crest, and being considerably wider 
where crossed by the railway. 

On the right of the hill as we faced it was a deep donga, running alongside of it 
the entire way, and separating it from another hill on the right, which sloped up 
in the same direction, but with its summit broader and further back. This latter 
was known as Pieter’s hill. On our left was a valley or low plain sloping up to the 
hills, described above as being somegway back from the river. The railway cut the 
hill about half-a-mile away from the fiver, and immediately afterwards there began the 
second stage of ascent. This was not strewn with such large boulders or rocks, 
but was a great deal steeper, and covered with loose stones of all sizes. When we 
arrived at the base of the mill we found the Inniskilling Fusiliers extended for the 
attack, witb a tront of two companies, their left resting on the left of the hill, and the 
rest of the battalion ranged behind in successive lines of double companies. We were 
ordered to cease to be a support, and to prolong the firing line to the right with one 
company, the remainder being extended in successive lines in rear. ‘Thus the order of 
our advance remained “H,” “G,” “Fy,” “KH,” “D,” “€,” -*B,” “A.” We rapidly 
got into position, and so much of the front being occupied by the Inniskillings, a great 
part of each of our companies advanced up the donga on the right, and over the 
small kopjes with which it abounded. One feature of the movement since leaving 
Warren’s Force was that no Boer artillery had come into action against us, with 
the exception of a pom-pom whick played on Pom-pom Bridge. A steady stream of 
bullets from our men on Monte Christo, and of shells from the field and howitzer 
batteries, were now pouring over our heads towards the Boers, who were not by any 
means slow to reply on to us. Immediately, therefore, that “H’” Company got level 
with the Inniskilling firing line, the order was given to advance, and to keep touch with 
one another; then up the ridge both battalions went. The leading companies pushed 
on from knoll to knoll, firmg volleys whenever possible and keeping well in hand, 
About three hundred yards from the river were the remains of a hastily evacuated Boer 
laager, from which the enemy had retreated when our leading troops emerged from the 
river path. As far as the railway, casualties had been comparatively few, not from 
lack of Boer bullets, hut owing to the large boulders that afforded cover. Meanwhile 
our fire had been directed against the visible portion of our hill’s summit, and also 


Rough Sketch of Attack on HART’S HILL, 
Feb. 23rd and 24th, 1900. 
Drawn from Memory by Captain Conry. 


Scale about 3 inches to 1 mile. 
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against the top of the donga on its right, and the crest of Pieter’s hill on our mght 
front. During this time General Hart’s bugler repeatedly sounded the regimental 
calls of the two battalions followed by the “Advance,” the ‘“ Double,” and 
the “ Charge.” 

Thus urged, our rear companies presssed on faster than those leading could 
proceed, and ““G@” Company, to avoid the crowding which occurred at this point, 
and was likely to continue during the further advance, moved well into the 
donga, and partly on to its opposite side. The railway was now approached, and 
each company halted for a few moments on a small but rocky kopje, from which to the 
line was an open bit of ground to the extent of perhaps 150 yards. The railway itself, 
as has been pointed out already, had left the river bank shortly after Pom-pom bridge. 
It had then traversed the open plain, and just on the left of our hill there was a 
level crossing. Immediately after this it proceeded across the hill by means of a deep 
cutting, and emerging from this it ran over the donga on our right by an embankment 
through which was a culvert, and then plunged into another cutting on its way over 
Pieter’s hill. ‘The position was now as follows :— 

On the left some companies of the Inniskillings—believed to be five in number— 
were moving over the level crossing. ‘“ H’’ company was halting opposite the deep 
cutting and behind it were advancing ‘“ D,’” “3B,” “A,” and “C” companies. The 
order of the original advance had been considerably altered, and companies which had 
started in rear were now far closer to “H’”’ company. This is explained by 
the fact abovementioned of “G” company moving to the right while “F” 
and “Hi” companies had been ordered by Colonel Brooke to advance against 
the trench at the donga’s head and dislodge the Boers there. The Imperial Light 
Infantry were now to be seen emerging from the river’s bank and advancing on 
our right up Pieter’s Hill towards the railway. Meanwhile the enemy’s fire was 
rapidly becoming hotter, and it was plain that we were the objects of the 
attentions of the Boers from all parts. Within one hundred yards of the railway on 
its north side the second stage of our hill began, and sloped most steeply up to a low 
wall on its first crest, behind which the Boers lay firing at our advance. In addition 
to this came a stream of bullets from the head of the donga and from Pieter’s Hill on 
our right, and also from the hills on our left, and even from a kraal on our left rear. 
Directly it was seen that the Inniskillings were advancing over the level crossing, the order 
was given to continue our advance. ‘‘H” company, therefore, at once left the last 
knolls and dashed straight at the railway cutting, which we found bounded on either 
bank by a stiff barbed-wire fence. Over and through the near fence we swarmed, 
and down the precipitous bank, leaving behind, unfortunately, many a man who, caught 
in the barbed wire, was simply riddled with bullets which the Boers concentrated on 
the spot before he could extricate himself. Nothing daunted, however, our men dashed 
at the opposite bank, scaled it, and passed once more through the deadly barbed wire, 
and again left some behind. Bayonets were fixed and at a rapid double the advance 
was pushed on up the steep and rocky hill, through a continuous stream of lead. 
Our artillery had now ceased to fire, and the Boers stood up in their trenches 
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and rapidly emptied their magazines. It was not, however, until we had left the - 
railway some 150 yards in- rear that the full force of the fire was encountered. < 
Here we became at once exposed to a terrible cross-fire from right and left, and « 
even from the left rear, and we left behind us an ever imoreasing trail of © 
wounded, dead, and dying men. We still pushed rapidly on, however, although at 
one’s leisure it would have been a considerable effort to scale the hill, even stretcher- ~ 
bearers and ammunition carriers, who bore no arms, doubling onwards and cheering 
wildly, eager to be with the first. The toll we were paying, however, rapidly made 
itself felt, and some 200 yards from the railway, when we reached the wall on the ° 
hill’s first crest, and from which the enemy had been driven, a halt was called, as it 
was impossible to preceed further without reinforcements. ‘“ D,” “B,” and “A” : 
companies were now across the railway and just in rear of “H” company lying 
below the wall—about two feet in height. Adthough we were more or less defended — 
from frontal fire, yet still the bullets arrived in great numbers from right and left, and - 
our casualties went on. It will be remembered that we had left our camp at 4.30 am. © 
and the hill where we had experienced such drastic shelling at 12noon. When one takes 
into consideration the length and difficulties of the path we had traversed, it will fe 
readily understood that the day was at this period already well advanced. ‘Thus wh-n 
our companies, with “ H” company leading, arrived at the wall, darkness was already - 
setting in and not more than a few minutes of daylight—which in this country 
ceases so very abruptly—could be counted upon. It was, however, felt in spite 
of our inadequate numbers that an effort must be made to proceed, and reinforced by © 
some of the Dublin Fusiliers—said to be two companies~“H” and “A” com- ° 
panies, suppoited by “D,” “B,” and “C” (which had now crossed the railway) ~ 
companies, charged over the wall with some companies of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, . 
and on up the hill towards the Boers. Once over the wall the hbill’s summit - 
narrowed to an apex on which was the Boers’ trench and between which and - 
the wall was an almost level stretch of ground about 200 yards long. Beyond tho 
wall our advance became exposed to the full view of the enemy, who, standing up in 
their trenches, poured a perfect storm of lead into our ranks. In this they were well 
aided by the cross-fire as before, and the effect was instantaneous. Officers and men — 
collapsed on all sides, and there were few who could not afterwards show some wound - 
or scratch as a token of the hell through which they had passed. Whole lines of men 
suddenly vanished and were swept away, and it was impossible to proceed. . Here 
among others was Lieutenant Wise dangerously wounded in the leg whilst leading 
“A” company. , 

We lay down and darkness mercifully closed on us; in an hour, though the 
Boers continued to fire remorselessly at every moving object, the few survivors were 
able to retire gradually to the shelter of the wall, and some of the wounded, Lieutenant — 
Wise among others, were brought with them. 

' In the meantime, while this had been proceeding on the hill itself, it will be 
remembered that “E,” ‘“F,” and “G’’ Companies had proceeded up the donga on 
ita right. “EF”: Company was the first to cross the railway, passing over the — 
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‘embankment, followed by ‘“E” Company. Half of ““F”’ Company was then directed 
up Pieter’s Hill to the right in order to guard against a possible Boer attack, and to 
attempt:to drive out the Boers who were responsible for the cross fire. “KE” and “EF” — 
Companies, though under a furiously hot fire, advanced rapidly up the donga for about 
500 yards, being accompanied by a few men of the Imperial Light Infantry, the bulk 
of whom remained close to the railway. ‘‘G’’ Company came on in support and, 
crossing the railway at the embankment, entered Pieter’s Hill railway cutting, and 
then advanced up the hill itself, joining the half of “ F ’’ Company before referred to. 
But.in this phase of the attack, as in the case of that on the hill, our numbers were 
quite inadequate for the purpose, and combined with the failing light no further 
advance was possible,, It was almost dark and our casualties increased every moment. 
Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson, who was leading “I” Company, saw Major Hay, who 
_ commanded the Imperial Light Infantry, some way in advance of his men, attempting 
to ascend our hill from its right, and on the left front of ““E’’ Company. He was 
-guddenly hit and fell, and Lieutenant Hutchinson proceeded to his help. Twice 
he was hit in the legs bout still pressed on, and finally, when at Major Hay’s side and 
within 200 yards of the Boer trenches, he was once more hit, this time in the stomach, 
and quite incapacitated. He, however, threw his field-dressing to Major Hay, and in 
spite of the Boers firing at any moving object, dragged himself into a slight fold of the 
ground. Meanwhile darkness had completely fallen, and 2nd Lieutenant Payne 
organised a party to bring Lieutenant Hutchinson back to the company. 
The following men at once volunteered, viz.:—Lance-Corporal Smith, Privates 
Reynolds, McLean, Dempsey, Power and Kaine, of “IE” Company, and Private 
Carroll, of “‘F” Company. These, accompanied by 2nd Lieutenant Payne, reached 
- Lieutenant Hutchinson, and when part had been sent by him to Major Hay’s assist- 
ance, stretchers were improvised out of rifles and coats, and both officers were brought 
back to “ FE” and “ I”? Companies, and eventually to the railway embankment. 
Captain Bell, who had accompanied the advance up the hill as second in command, 
now took command of the companies* in the donga and ordered a retirement to be made 
to the railway, which was carried out, thus taking up a strong position on our right 
‘flank with half a company thrown out on his nght, to guard against any demonstration 
from the Boers in that direction. Here the night was spent amid the ceaseless 
whistle of the bullets, and with the nerves of every man at the utmost tension. 
| To return to the hill, however ; directly the survivors of the charge had reached the 
shelter of the wall, Colonel Brooke consulted with Lieutenant-Colonel Sitwell, of the 
Dublin Fusiliers, and all hands were ordered to build a wall of a semi-circular shape 
to contain the whole force. It was with the greatest regret that we learnt that 
- Lieutenant-Colonel Thackeray, of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, was among the wounded, 
if not already dead. Nobody had any idea of the whereabouts of General Hart, 
_and as the situation was extremely critical, about 10 p.m. Captain Woulfe Flanagan, 
.oth C.R.’s, attached to the Rangers, and 2nd Lieutenant Hart (A.D.C. and son to 
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the General) volunteered to endeavour to ascertain his position, acquaint him with our, 
plight and want of reinforcements, and to obtain some definite orders. They 
accordingly proceeded towards the river, where the General had last been seen. | 

About 11 p.m., Captain Bell came up the hill, and explained to Colonel Brooke 
how our right was guarded, and the position of the companies engaged in so domg. 
Colonel Brooke then ordered Captain Bell to place “C”? Company of the Rangers im 
the railway cutting below us, and to obtain a company of the I.L.I. and to place it 
along the railway to the left of ‘““C” Company, so as to guard us from any attack on 
our left flank. This order was duly carried out by Captain Bell. About 12 midmght 
Captain Woulfe Flanagan returned with the order from General Hait that we were to 
hold our present position, and that in the early morning we would be reinforced by = 
fresh battalion and a half. The half battalion Dublin Fusiliers who had remaimed. 
below the railway, were informed that we had won, and this news evoked a cheer, 
which to us on our hazardous perch caused considerable wonder. We spent the night 
with every man on the alert, as a counter attack was expected every minute. The 
Boers continued to rain bullets all around us, and over our heads, and to the 
cracks and flames* of the bullets were added the cries of the wounded from all sides. 
Some 500 men from all three Irish Regiments were perched on a precipitous slope from 
which retreat in the darkness meant the utmost confusion and possible rout; and yet 
with every now and again the ory of a man telling that some bullet had got home, 
and amid the screams and varied notes of all kind of rifle projectiles, and the plaintive 
cries of the wounded fur water—not a man made complaint or suggested retreat ; 
but each bore his troubles with a stoical fortitude beyond admiration. True it was 
that: we had failed with our inadequate numbers to carry the whole position, yet one 
felt that the failure itself was glorious, and that no men in the world could have 
advanced to almost certain injury or death with the coolness and devotion displayed 
by the Irish Brigade. 

Just before daylight, and as dawn was breaking, a few of the wounded including 
Lieutenant Wise, who had been brought back, were got away by the stretcher bearers, 
but directly it was light enough to see, the Boers directed their fire against any 
movement, and our guns scattered shells over the ground. Thus, many an officer and 
man lay throughout the day and following night exposed to the sun, rain, and cold. 
This was of course impossible to avoid, where so many lay close to the Boer trenches ; 
but it is greatly to be feared that many a poor fellow gave up his life for want of 
the attention that might have saved it, and that others were killed by our shells.T 

February 24th, about 6 a.m., or a little earlier, Major McGrigor, Brigade-Major 
to our brigade, came up the hill from General Hart and informed us that reinforcements 
were shortly to arrive. Colonel Brooke explained to him the critical position we were 


* This is a curious phenomena observed by everyone, but the cause not understood. All through the 
night these flashes of light appeared as the bullets struck the stones. The fact of their being expandi 
bullets does not seem to be any explanation. Perhaps the nickel covering may cause it. It added very mask 
to the horrors of the night. : 

t If an armistice had been arranged on Saturday numbers of men could have been saved. 
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in, and he promised to obtain an order for us either to retire to the railway line, or 
else to be reinforced and advance, Meanwhile it was noticed that there was con- 
siderable activity among the Boers on our left. They were in a small kraal on the 


_ plain on our left rear, and about 500 yards distant, and every now and again could be 


seen issuing one by one, and darting to the cover of trees with which the plain was 
studded. From here at distances varying from 200 to 500 yards they opened a sniping 


fire on to us, to which we replied, keeping them at first well within check. We could 


not understand how it was that the Imperial Light Infantry were not firing from 
the left of the railway cutting behind us, but it afterwards transpired that they had 
evacuated their position, thus leaving our left flank quite exposed. About 7 a.m., the 
Boers became considerably reinforced, and in spite of all our efforts we were quite un- 
able to cope with their fire; a storm of bullets swept on to us such as could hardly 
be imagined by anyone not actually present. Cover there was hardly any, and bullets 
struck with a soft thud as somebody was hit, or else with a loud and resonant crack 
as they met a rock. 

Men were hit in all directions, and the air was full of splinters of lead and rock. 
For twenty minutes we lay under this merciless hail, each man enduring as best he 
could, and the silence unbroken save for the swish of the bullet or the noise of its 
impact. At length* Colonel Brooke considered that to remain only meant that not 
a man would be left unhit, and a retirement was ordered to the railway cutting. 
This was carried out with the utmost coolness, and in the case of our own 
regiment, wherever there was disposition to retire in greater masses than those ordered, 
it was but necesgary to say “Steady Rangers,” to curb the slightest impetuosity. When 
allhad at length reached the safety of the railway cutting, we found what a heavy list 
of casualties we had left behind us. Colonel Sitwell, of the Dublin Fusiliers, had been 
shot dead through the head, and among our own officers, Lieutenant Harling had been 
badly struck in three places. Thus happened what Colonel Brooke had foreseen ; 
the unexplained withdrawal of the Imperial Light Infantry left our flank unguarded, 


' but of course we had no means of judging their reasons. Whatever they were, if 


their example had been followed by the Connaught Rangers, under Captain Bell, 
on the right, there seems every possibility that the Boers would have closed in on 
both flanks, and driven tho troops to the river. Once in the cutting, however, it was 
possible to reform in safety, and part of the force proceeded towards the river, and 
remained in support close to the old Boer Jaager. T’he majority however, principally 
the Connaught Rangers, went to the right and joined Captain Bell and his 
companies on the railway embankment. Here much the same sort of night had 
been spent as that on the hil], but daybreak had still found the force holding to -its 
position. When our retirement from the hill took place, the Boers redoubled their fire 
on to the embankment, and Captain Bell was assailed by the most alarming and cir- 
cumstantial rumours that the Boers were advancing round and enveloping both his 
right and left flanks. He, however, refused to entertain the idea of a retirement, and, 


* About 8 a.m. 
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‘sending half of “G@’? Company to the left, to the spot vacated by the Imperial Light 
Infantry, held his ground. There can be little doubt that by so doing, he and 
,the companies with him saved what we had fought so hard to win; a retire- 
ment on his part would in all likelihood have-led to a disaster. Se oa 
During the night our brigade Maxims had been brought up and placed behind a 
strong wall, which had been built across the ridge from which ‘“ H” Company had 
‘made its final advance towards the railway. On this wall and against our embank- 
ment the Boers directed a ceaseless fire from rifle and Maxim, being replied to by 
volleys from us and by our Maxim guns. Indeed the latter, under Lieutenant White, 
of the Rangers, in the words of General Hart, had located and silenced a Boer Maxim 
which our artillery on Monte Christu had failed to do. About 11 o’clock the 
Boers were driven back from our left, and part of the Durham Light Infantry safely 
reoccupied the position on the hill we had been forced to abandon. All day long we 
‘lay on the railway embankment exchanging heavy rifle fire with the enemy, and with 
their Maxims continually playing on us, and on the small exposed gap through which 
many wounded were being brought from the cutting. a: 

A dressing station had been established behind our embankment and the culvert 
underneath was filled with wounded; but about noon a very heavy thunder and rain 
storm came over us, and the culvert and donga became the bed of a raging torrent. 
The plight of everybody was bad enough, but that of the wounded terrible. Our 
men, however, gave up to them all the waterproof sheets that they had carried into 
action, and did everything in their power to lessen their misery. The position as 
far as we were concerned remained unchanged all day; our men had been under 
continuous fire and without food since early the previous morning; but no change 
was made until 5.30 p.m., when we were relieved by the Scottish Rifles, and moved 
down the donga fo the rest of the battalion, where we received our rations for the 
first time since 3.30 a.m. the previous morning. __ - 

The position now occupied by the battalion was in a hollow about a quarter 
of a mile below the railway, hidden indeed from view but not from the dropping 
bullets of the Boers. No sooner had we had a hasty meal than orders were received 
for four of our companies (“A” “B” “C” and “D”) to go on outpost on the left 
ridge of our hill, and this was accordingly carried out, though in the dusk it was very 
hard to take up exact positions. There was some overlapping, and a Rifle Brigade 
picquet on our left fired three times on our sentries. All through the night the Boers 
kept up a continuous rifle fire, and as they were well within 1,000 yards, it is 
marvellous that no one was hit. ues Sa 7 

_ February 25th. Lfarly in the morning an armistice was declared, and it became 
possible to bring in those wounded who’ still survived on the hill. - Burial 
parties were sent out from each. battalion and the dead were collected’ and 
buried, the time at our disposal being all too short for the purpose. ‘In 
the evening Lieutenant and Adjutant P. T. Horton rejoined the’ battalion 
from England, and took over the duties of Adjutant. He was accompanied 
by Lieutenant F. 8. Kent (East Yorks) who had gone sick on January the 9th, 
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‘shortly before the battalion left Frere. Of the officers of the battalion who 
. ‘were wounded on February 23rd and 24th, in addition to those already mentioned, 
‘Captain Woulfe Flanagan (5th Connaught Rangers) was twice wounded, once in the 
-hand in ascending the hill, and once slightly in the head. Second Lieutenant Lambert 


was wounded slightly in the arm just previous to the retirement, and Lieutenant 


‘Conry was thrice slightly wounded while ascending the hill. About 8 p.m., after the 
armistice, the Boers suddenly opened a tremendous fusilade, which continued at 


intervals throughout the night. The Durham Light Infantry were withdrawn to the 


wall south of the railway, and the embankment was given up. 


Our casualties had been as follows :— 


OFFICERS WOUNDED. 


. i EE nl 


Ratk. © Namo. Oo Nature of Wound. 

Lieutenant .. | Conry, J. L. J. su .. | Slightly. 
: 73 sg .. | Hutchinson, H. M. ‘a .. | Daugerously. 

99 an .. | Harling, R.W.- .. .. | Severely. 

53 wt .. | Wise, A... ase .. | Dangerously. 
‘Second Lieutenant .. | Lambert, A. F. 34 .. | Slightly. 
gs 9 .. | Wratislaw, J.M.B. .. .. | Severely. 
‘Captain .. .. | Woulfe Flanagan (5th C. R’s) - oe 


N.C.0.’8 AND MEN KILUED. 


Rank and Name. Date. Remarks. 


3075 | A | Pte. Bartley, T. .. | 24.2.700 , 
4262 | A | L.Cpl. Brown, Thomas -.} 23 4, | Died of wounds. 
4257 | A | Pte. Carden, Walter -2 | 24 4, 

2817} A » Hensey, Thomas ..| .,  ,, | Died of wounds. 
4798 | B_ | Corpl. Elliott, J. se | Mo 

4555 | B | Pte. Coleman, J. oe as ” 

6193 | B » | Regan, J. 7 ee 

3051 | D » Broderick, J. we | oy ” 

6278 D ” Dawes, A. oe 39 9 
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N.C.0.’83 AND MEN KILLED.—Continued. 


pcg | Coy Rank and Name. | Date. | Remark-. 
3077 | D | Pte. Tully, J... 24.2.’00 

3747 | TW) »» Walsh, J. - 7 

325 | i » Keegan, M. | = os 

1668 K » Brennan .. se dogs < 

2226 i », Fitzgerald se 9.5 ,, | Died of wounds. 
6474 G Discon, G. .. | 238.2 ,, 

3759 | HL | L. Set. Kenny, W mC 

4723 | H | Pte. Brown, J. = ‘ 

4277 | H »  Deevy, J. -_ . 

3828 | II » Derrick, G. ‘ a 4 

2847 | H ‘ Horgan, J. — - 

6238 | H » O'Dowd, W. 

1638 H ” Martin, P. | 9 7 


MISSING. 
Struck off strength of battalion as killed by Board 21.2.’01. 


mee: Coy. Rank and Name. Date. | Remarks. 
SS SS eS 
1895 | B | Pte. Donoghue, LJ... 
N.C.0.23 AND MEN WOUNDED. 
pei Coy. Rank and Name. Date. Remarks. 
1172 | A | Pte. MeDermot, J. ...{ 23 & 24.2.700 
6096 A | L.Cpl. Swords, J. aed a5 es 
6212 A | Pte. Brislane, P. sha - a 
5793 | A | L.Cpl. Reed, C. ms “5 
6415 | A | Pte. Hickey, J. a se - 
1990 A » Lavin, P. ee fa 5 
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N.€.0..8 AND MEN WOUNDED.— Continued. 


aoe ; Rank and Name. Date. | Remarks. 

870 | A | Pte. Carr, J. .. oo | 28 & 24.2.’00 
5254 | A | L.Cpl. Dunphy, M. i rr ‘9 
1747 | A » Higgins, B. i : | 
3708 A | Pte. Smythe, C. fn a 7 : 
2499 | A » Gately, J. .. As = i 
4912 | B | Sgt. Dunworth, P. - . 99 | 
5736 | B | L.Cpl. Ryder, J... - ‘ ss | 
4227 | B »  Lhomas, W. st = 7" ! 
1308 | B | Pte. Burns, J... ” 2 Bs | 
2243 B » Casey, M. es o ie 
3024 | B » Carey, T... ae 55 
1501 | 8B », Horan, J. - ss 
4869 | B », Hudson, G. a - " 

590 B 5, Keogh, W. - _ es 
3041 | B »» Lennon, P. ae 3% a 
3331 | B » McGowan, W. es - ‘ 
3728 B » McMahon, P. bes i _ 
1292 B ” McNeill, ba oe ” , 

448; B » Regan, R. os ‘3 6 
3004 B » Reed, H... a - i 
5734 | B » Walsh, J. is a ; 
1495 | B » West, J... ro se 3 
1872 | B » Kelly, J.. - = is 
6151 C » sexton, M. oe ” 5 
5484 C » Shaw, H... oh ss % 
1604 C ” Ryan, J... ve ” ” 
3322 C » Forrester, I. - es > 

314 C », Monaghan, J. Si 5 = 
3439 | D », Boland, T. ~ - ‘5 
6033 D », Campbell, R. - 53 - 
3233 | D »  Oraven, FP. 2% +3 - 
6209 D » Dolan, P. a 5 <3 
6201 LC » Gilroy, J. ia e ss 
3806 | D »  dones, P... a2 $3 3 
5826 | D », Livingstone, G. ¥ ” :; 
3820 : » Madden, J. i - _ 


4 Naughton, J. a . < 


QQ kkk kk kjk dee eee Ee eee ee ee eee eee eee 


N.C.0.3 AND MEN WOUNDED.—Continued. 


| | 
PP Poy 


43 & 24,2.700 


Pte. 


9 


Ss gt. 
L.Gpl 


99 
Pte. 


L. Cpl. 
Pte. 


C. Set. 
Sgt. 


Rank and Name. 


Sheridan, M. 
Toohey, T. 
Fullard, M. 
Worrod, G. 
Drawmer, WwW 
Mulvey, M. 
Kaine, M. 
Dunleavy, A. 
Duffrely, J. 
Feeney, C. 
Finnegan, J. 
Igoe, 

elly, J... 


McDonagh, J. 
McGivern, H. 


McKenna, J. 
Murphy, P... 
Regan, J 
Rooney, W. 
Reilly, G 
Power, J... 
Sweeney, J 
Sharley, J. 
Whelan, J 
Hegarty, M. 
McDonagh, T 
Cotter, G 
Delaney, M. 
Doherty, H. 
Finnegan, P 
Harris, J. 
Kilelyne, J. 
McClean, M. 
Sheen, T. 
Swift, T. . 
Doody, D. 
Fitzgerald, J 
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Date. - 


Remarks. 


N.C.0.’s ;:AND MEN WOUNDED.— Continued. 


45, 


Hee Coy. | Rank ard Name. | Date. Remarks. 
3370 | G | Pte. Feeney, B 2 | 23 & 24,.2,00 
3276 | G » Maher, J. | we ‘s . 
474} G » Mulvihill, E. = a 
2551 | G » Murray, P. - - - 
4779 | G@ »  Dowler. G. fad oe me 
4009 | G » Healy, J. ee ‘ ‘ 
4458 |} G@ | Corpl. Olarke, W. ie . - 
6016 | H | Pte. Brown, R. - ) Y 
1145| H a Buckley, J. ba x 
3224 | H », Clarke, J. 5.3 - = 
6361 | H » Graham, C. =a . * 
4014| H », Geoghegan, P. 7 ee 
5992 | H », Hughes, M. _ is s 
3197 | H » Keegan, J. 5 i - 
3007 |. H ,  Kedihan, D. ee i" ie 
911| H » Mulcahy, W.. 4 . i 
3714 | H . 5» McManus, F. ae ss 
6529 | H » Rochford, D. a 7 . 
6333 | H | L. Cpl. O’ Loughlin, L. sg a“ a 
3217 | H | Pte. Larkin, J. as 7 i 
5929 | H 5  ©’Connor, B. 2 - 3 
2823 | H »  Lansey, P. : e ms 
797 | H »» Storey, A. = ag 
3559 | H » Donoghue, I. a i 
6498 | H » Clifford, K. 3 ss 
ee) 
MEN TAKEN PRISUNIERS. 
| 
nee : Coy. Rank and Name. Date. - Remarks, 
| 
1:66 | A | Pte. O’Donnell, S. -+ | 28.2.’00 
5367 H Dr. Whyte, E. , See es 
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SUMMARY OF CASUALTIES 


Avr tHe Bartne or Hart's Hitt, Fesruary 23rp anp 24rx, 1990. 


OFFICERS. N.C.0.’S. AND MEN. 
Total. 
Woundei. Company. Killed. Missing. Wounded. Prisoners. 
‘ A 4 8 11 1 16 
: B 3 1 18 ce 22 
¢ C — 9) pie H) 
: D 4 sg 12 Se 16 
E 3 oe 23 _ 26 
EF ea 9 : 9 
G l 9 gots 10 
H 7 18 l 26 


February 26th.—The armistice the previous evening had come, as already men- 
tioned, to a somewhat abrupt termination, by the enemy opening their customary 
fusilade about 8 p.m., and continuing the practice at intervals of about two 
hours throughout the night. Fortunately these fusilades were more frightening than 
harmful, as although the bullets hit rocks, trees, and the ground quite close to us, only. 
two men were slightly hit. During the day the artillery on the Hllangwane Plateau 
bombarded the enemy’s positions on the three hills referred to in the description of our 
attack, and now known as “Green Hill” on the left, “ Inniskilling,” ‘ Railway ” 
or “ Hart’s Hill” in the centre, and “ Pieter’s Hill” on the right as we faced them. 
‘On this night the enemy kept up a frequent rifle fire. 

February 27th.—Orders were given early in the morning that the three hills 
above-named, which formed the left flank of the enemy’s position, were to be attacked. 
The Inniskilling Fusiliers, the Connaught Rangers, and the Imperial Light 
Infantry were detailed in consequence of their losses, to hold the mdges of the 
donga in which they were bivouacked. The Dublin Fusiliers were allowed 
to accompany the Fusilier Brigade, on account of their not having been so closely 
engaged on the 23rd and 24th. The attack on the three hills was entrusted to 
three composite brigades. The tenacity with which the Irish Brigade had clung 
to its position enabled this operation to be carried out successfullly ; if the ground 
had been given up to the Boers the combined attack and turning movement 
could not have been effected; there would have been no room beyond the Tugela. 
The battalion was ordered to build walls on the ridge it was to hold, and while 
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this was being carried out it apparently caught tha eye of the Boer artillery, 
who promptly began to shell the battalion and its surroundings. About twenty 
shells were fired, all of which dropped very close, one actually hitting one of 
the walls, but fortunately there were no casualties. The Boers must have been 
using a very powerful Howitzer, as the range seemed great, and the shells had 
apparently a very sharp angle of descent. Meanwhile, our artillery had during the 
whole of the morning maintained a furious bombardment on the enemy’s position. 
e guns—Naval, Siege, Field and Horse, to the number of about seventy—were 
placed on the southern side of the river, on Monte Christo, and when, avout 3 p.m., they 
were all concentrated on the Boer position the noise was deafening, and the three hills 
appeared to be a mass of smoke and flame. About this time the three attacking 
brigades were making their presence felt. The attack on Pieter’s Hill on the right 
was first started. As soon as this was felt by the enemy, the attack on Green Hill 
‘was commenced, and finally a frontal attack was carried out by the third brigade 
on the hill which our own brigade had attempted to storm on the 28rd, but 
on this occasion the flanks were attacked by two other brigades. Had it 
been possible to support the fifth brigade on the 23rd in a similar manner, there 
ean be little doubt that Ladysmith would have been relieved a few days earlier 
than was actually the case. However that may be, the attacks in this instance, 
aided by the wonderful artillery fire, were eminently succes:ful. The Boers were 
driven off the hills which they had £0 stubbornly contested for over two and a 
half months, and the road to Ladysmith was at last open. During that night an 
indefatigable Boer sniper let off his rifle at intervals up to about 2 a.m., but in the 
morning there was no sign of the enemy. Lord Dundonald’s Mounted Brigade 
reconnoitred forward, and found that not only had the enemy opposing General Buller 
retired, but also those who had for so long invested Sir George White—in fact the 
whole Boer force was in flight towards the Biggarsberg, and Ladysmith was relieved. 
February 28th.—The following telegram was received and published from Her 
Majesty the Queen :-— ; 


To GengraL Buiter, Natal. 


I have heard with the deepest concern of the heavy losses sustained by my brave 
Irish soldiers. I desire to express my sympathy, and my admiration of the splendid 
fighting qualities which they exhibited throughout these trying operations. 


V.RBI. 
The following answer was sent to her Majesty in reply :— 


Sir Redvers Buller has, on the part of the Irish Brigade, to thank the Queen 

for her gracious telegram of sympathy and encouragement. 
On the days following the relief of Ladysmith, all except the fifth brigade were 
pushed forward, and made a triumphal march through the lately besieged town. In 
this the Dublin Fusiliers shared, but the rest of the brigade was left on the river 
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engaged in- passing stores across the pontoon bridge until March the 3rd, when we. 
marched to Pieter’s Station. Colonel Brooke went to hospital on March the 2nd, and,. 
Major Curtis, R.A.M.C., on the same date, while on March the 3rd Captain Woulfe, 
Flanagan, 5th Connaught Rangers, who had been wounded on the 23rd, rejoined the. 
battalion. Lieutenant White went to hospital on March the Ist. oe 
_ March the 4th the fifth brigade, with the exception of the Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
who were sent to Colenso to recruit, marched through Ladysmith to a camp about. 
three miles north. ‘We had been previously joined by the Border Regiment, and on. 
March the 6th the Somerset Light Infantry. completed the brigade to its establishment. - 
March the 5th Colonel Brooke and Major Curtis rejoined from hospital, and’. 
Lieutenant Fuhr, who had been doing the work of the latter during his absence, left. 
us, 
March 10th —Lieutennant White rejoined from hospital. 
March 11th.—Captain Robertson rejoined from hospital. | : 
March 12th.—Camp was moved two miles further north of Ladysmith, where we- 
remained until March the 28rd: - 2 ' a . 
March 14th.—A draft arrived from England, consisting of 176 men. | 
March 21st.— Captain Woulfe Flanagan, 5th Connaught Rangers, whose wound had 
never healed, and Second Lieutenant Payne, were admitted to hospital. 
The following general order was published on March 12th :— | 3 
The General Commanding has to communicate to the troops the following tele-- 
gram which he has received from the Commander-in-Chief :— 


“Her Majesty the Queen is pleased to order that in future upon St. Patrick’s Day, 
all ranks in Her Majesty’s Irish Regiments shall wear, as a distinction, a sprig of 
shamrock in their head-dress, to. commemorate the gallantry of her Insh soldiers. 
during the recent battles in South Africa— Wo1senny.”’ | 

March 23rd.—Camp was struck, and the brigade marched north to Modder Spruit, - 
about nine miles. : | 

March 24th.— The march was continued to Elandslaagte, the scene of a battle prior - 
to the investment of Ladysmith. Here the troops were within a few miles of the 
Biggarsberg range of mountains, to which many Boers had now returned, and where 
they were busily engaged in entrenching themselves. 

March 27th.—Our brigade now formed part of the 10th division, the other brigade 
of which was the sixth or Fusilier Brigade. Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Hunter, 
who had been Chief of the Staff to Sir George White in Ladysmith, and who now had 
command of our division, made his formal inspection of the battalion on this day. 

March 28th.—Major Moore rejoined from hospital. 

March 31st.—Lieutenant Keogh, 2nd Connaught Rangers, joined the battalion 
from home. The battalion remained at Elandslaagte until April the 4th, when the 
10th division moved back to Modder Spruit. 

Apmnil 5th.—Second Lieutenant Payne rejoined from hospital. Se 

April 8th.—Second Lieutenant Lambert was admitted to hospital suffering from 
enteric fever. While at Modder Spruit we received orders to hold ourselves in 
readiness to move round to “ the other side.” 
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April 10th.—Camp was struck and the regiment prepared to entrain. This, how- 
ever, was delayed by the enemy opening fire from the Biggarsberg, with a big gun, on 
the camp at Elandslaagte. However, about 4 p.m. the battalion did entrain and pro- 
ceeded to Durban. 

April 11th.— We arrived at that town and embarked on the transport Cephalonia, our 
first destination being East London, but further mévements unknown. 

The following officers joined us at Durban :— 


From hospital: Captain Woulfe Flanagan, 5th Connaught Rangers; Second 
Lieutenant Wratislaw, and Lieutenant Jourdain (who had gone sick on 
February 24th, after the retirement from Hart’s Hill). 

From England: Captain Biddulph, 5th Connaught Rangers, and Second 
Lieutenant Thornton, 5th Connaught Rangers. 


We left the same afternoon about 3 o’clock. | 

April 12th.— We arrived at East London about 5 o’clock in the evening. 

April 13th.—The whole of this day was occupied in disembarking, as the ship 
could not cross the bar, and consequently everyone had to be slung on board a lighter 
by means of a basket. Tho battalion bivouacked that night outside the station, by the 
harbour. Lieutenant Molony was left at the base, Hast London, and Captain Hamilton 
joined the battalion there, on promotion from the Second Battalion in India. We 
received orders to leave by train for the north, but our actual destination was unknown. 
The first train left shortly after midnight, and the last about 9 a.m. the next morning. 
The first two trains arrived at Albert Junction on April the 16th, and the third train 
on the morning of the 17th. Here we were ordered to detrain. The journey, although: 
long, was full of interest, as the route traversed included a very varied country, in 
which Stormberg, the scene of General Gatacre’s disaster, figured prominently. Albert. 
Junction is within three miles of Burghersdorp, and about 40 miles south of the Orange 
River. “D” Company was sent on detachment under Captain Hamilton about eight 
miles further north up the line to guard a bridge. 7 

_ April 19th—Leutenant Delacombe, 2nd Lieutenant Foster and a draft of 95 
N.C.O.’s and men joined from England. 


_ April 22nd.—Major O’Grady rejoined from hospital. While at Albert Junction, 
General Hart with the Border Regiment and Somerset Light Infantry, who had left 
Natal a day or two before our departure, were engaged in the relief of Wepener. 
The Dublin Fusiliers were stationed at Aliwal North. 


April 26th.—The battalion received orders to proceed to Kimberley and entrained 
on that date. 


April 2&th.—The battalion arrived at Kimberley and were joined by the Dublin 
Fusiliers. We proceeded about six miles north and encamped at Dronfield. The 
Sixth Brigade, who had come round by the Cape, were already there. The Rangers 
and the Dublin Fusiliers were placed under the command of Colonel Brooke, pending 
the arrival of General Hart with the Borders and Somersets. 
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April 30th.—2nd Lieutenant Payne was admitted to hospital with enteric. We 
remained at Dronfield until May Ist, on which date the battalion marched north along 
the railway line, in detachments of two or three companies, to Riverton, proceeding 
next day—partly by train and partly by road—to Content, where the battalion was 
united once more and again joined by the Dublin Fusiliers. Meanwhile the Sixth 
Brigade, under General Hunter, and accompanied by a force of Yeomanry, was moving 
towards the Vaal River, somé 20 miles west of the railway, while Colonel Mahon with 
a mounted force was making a wide detour further west still, in the hopes of reaching 
Mafeking by a forced, march. 

May 3rd —Colonel Brooke’s command marched to Warrenton station, about two 
miles from Fourteen Streams, which was strongly held and entrenched by the Boers. 
A battalion* and a half were already at Warrenton, and our artillery, guided by a 
balloon, daily shelled the Boer position. On the same day (May 8rd) Hunter crossed 
the Vaal below Winsorton, and gradually commenced moving along the north bank of 
the river towards Fourteen Streams. 

General Paget was anxious to cross the river and force the enemy’s position with- 
out waiting for General Hunter’s turning movement. He said the Boer trenches had 
been completely broken up by his artillery, and it would be a feather in our caps to 
drive out the Boers alone. In fact the plan was made, orders issued, and the troops 
detailed for the operations. The Rangers were ordered to cross first, supported by the 
Dublins, and General Paget’s own command, the Munsters, were ordered to form a 
reserve on the south side till the work was done. 

Fortunately a Council of War decided adversely to the scheme, and one of the 
greatest disasters of the war was averted. Probably no one would have reached the 
northern bank alive, and every man wounded in the river would have been drowned. 

May 7th.—The Ravgers and Dublin Fusiliers were ordered to make a demonstra- 
tion, accompanied by Field Artillery and pom-poms, to the east of Warrenton. 
We paraded at daybreak, and with the Rangers leading, moved due east for some 
miles until, in fact, we entered the Orange Free State. None of the enemy were 
encountered on the south side of the river, but when our leading Company (“E”) got 
within a thousand yards of the river, which here curved south, it drew musketry fire from 
the Boers. A few volleys, however, soon caused this to cease. Meanwhile our Artilleryand 
pom-poms played on their trenches and when, about 12 noon, a retirement was ordered, 
it was felt that a useful purpose had been served in drawing some opposition away from 
Hunter. The previous day this General had met the Boers at Rooidam and, after stub- 
born resistance had compelled them to retire, leaving many dead on the field. As we 
returned to Warrenton we could see the dust of Hunter’s force, and were in commu- 
nication with him by heliograph. We received orders that night to be ready to cross 
the Vaal at daybreak, while Hunter was to continue his flank march. Accordingly we 
paraded before daylight and, with the Rangers again leading, proceeded in the dawn 
to the river at Warrenton village. The weather, since coming to this part of the 


"Jnder General Paget ; the Munster Fusiliers and part of a Militia Battalion. 
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country, had become exceedingly cold, and on that particular morning we experienced 
our first frost. Arrived at Warrenton village it was found that the Munster Fusiliers 
had crossed during the night and occupied a small kopje on the north bank. 

Meanwhile no sign had been heard or seen of the Boer artillery, which had been 

articularly active on the previous afternoon. We commenced to cross about 6 a.m. 

The river was here about 150 yards wide, and the ford-of a very winding nature. A 
guide was, however, provided. ‘The men had to sling their rifles, and even then it was 
only by holding hands one behind the other that it was at all possible to stand. The 
bottom of the river was a mass of large slippery rocks, and the stream was swift 
and in places violent; it was with the greatest difficulty and very slowly 
that a crossing was effected. At one moment a man was perched on the top of 
a rock with only his boots covered by water; at the next moment he was plunged 
up to his waist, and in some cases to his neck in a deep pool. However, once 
safe the other side, a warm sun soon began to dispel the effects of the icy water. 
General Hunter’s force came up on the north side of the river, and it was soon apparent 
that the enemy had retreated precipitately. The whole force moved along the river 
bank, through very thick bush to Fourteen Streams, where the trenches were found 
abandoned, and the enemy and his guns departed. One had only to look at these 
Boer trenches at Fourteen Streams to recognise how impossible a frontal attack would 
have been. The trenches themselves were most beautifully made, were very deep, 
and were hollowed out at the bottom both backwards and forwards. They extended 
for many hundred yards along the river bank on each side of the railway bridge, five 
spans of which had been demolished, and completely covered both drifts. Not a 
shell had ever touched them. Troops making a frontal attack would have had to 
approach the position down a perfectly open and sloping plain, and would then 
have had to cross a river unfordable in most places, at least 150 yards in width, and 
with an exceedingly stony bed. The whole force remained at Fourteen Streams until 
May the 14th, the time being employed in making a deviation to the railway, and a 
new bridge constructed on old masonry piers across the Vaal. 

May 14th.—T'he whole force with the exception of the battalion moved to 
Christiana, this being the first force in the Transvaal. 

The Dublin Fusiliers and Border Regiment returned on May the 16th. 

The latter regiment, with General Hart, had returned from Wepener a few days 
previously. 

Captain Sarsfield was admitted to hospital on May lith, and Captain Raven on 
same day, the latter rejoining on 16th. 

Second-Lieutenant Hack was admitted to hospital on May 14th. 

May 18th.—“ E ” Company proceeded up the line to Border Siding, with “ H”’ 
‘Company moving the next day to Swartz Puts. 

Uaptain Hamilton was admitted to hospital, with water on the knee, on 20th of 


May. 
May 25th.—‘E” and “H”’ companies moved by train to Vryburg, where General 
Hunter had established his headquarters, with the 6th brigade. The remainder of the 
| E 2 
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battalion, guarding two separate convoys, left Fourteen Streams by different roads on 
May 22nd and marched to Vryburg, arriving there on May 27th. Meanwhile news 
had come to hand that Colonel Mahon after some fighting had been successful, and 
that’ Mafeking was relieved. The Dublin Fusiliers, the Border Regiment, and the 
Somerset Light Infantry reached Vryburg by train and completed the Fifth Brigade. 

Second-Lieutenant Hack and Colonel Brooke (who had gone to hospital about 
May 20th) rejoined on May 29th. 

The Division had orders to move across country towards Pretoria, and owing to 
the scarcity of water this march was to be accomplished in detachments. 

Captain and Adjutant Horton was admitted to hospital with enteric on May 28th, 
a Lieutenant J. L. J. Conry was appointed Acting-Adjutant during his 
absence, 

The Rangers were the last to leave Vryburg and with half the Somersetshire 
Light Infantry, the other half remaining behind, marched out on May 3lst en route 
for Lichtenburg. 

The following were the marches :— 

‘May 31st.—To Devondale, 17 miles. Captain the Earl of Kingston, 5th C.R.’s, 
Joined the battalion at Devondale. 

June lst.—To Dornbult, 15 miles. 

June 2nd.—To Maribogo-Pan (Transvaal), 15- miles. 

June 8rd.—To Geysdorp, 11 miles. 

East of Maribogo Pan we found ourselves preceded by a very unwelcome advance 
guard ; everywhere along the road we heard reports of a body of armed natives who. 
had been raiding the country, sweeping up cattle and breaking into houses which were 
occupied mostly by women. Later we heard that they were natives who had been 
armed at Mafeking, and were seeking to repay themselves for services rendered to our 


people there. General Hunter sent out a party to stop this marauding, but it was fired 


on. He disarmed the natives, and was obliged to shoot four, as they had got quite out 
hand and conld not be restrained. 
_ .June 4th.—To Barbers Pan, 18 miles. 

June 5th.—To Verdient, 15 miles. 

June 6th.—To Biestjes Vallei, 12 miles. 

June 7th.—To Kalkspruit, 11 miles. 

June 8th.—To Lichtenburg, 14 miles. 

Here we found the remainder of the Division. 

June 9th.—The 6th Brigade left en route for Potchefstroom. 

June 10th.--The 5th Brigade, with General Hunter and divisional troops, marched 
out from Lichtenburg en route for Johannesburg. 

The following were the marches :— 

June 10.—To Wolverfontein, 11 miles. 

June 11th.—To Putfontein, 8 miles. 

June 12th.—To Kopjesfontein, 17 miles. 

June 13th.—To Kraalsfontein, 18 miles. 
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June 14th.—To Friedrikstad, 14 miles. 

- June 15th.— We remained at Friedrikstad, which is a station on the Potchefstroom 
Railway. 

J ae 16th.—The march was continued towards Krugersdorp, where it was 
rumoured that General Hunter’s mounted troops had not been well received. 

June 16th.—To Welverdiend, 12 miles. _ : 

June 17th.—To Bank’s Station, 14 miles. 

June 18th.—To Kandfontein, 10 miles. 

‘June 19th.—To Krugersdorp, 14 miles. 

During the long march across country the cold had been most severe and water 
was exceedingly scarce as far as Lichtenburg. In all, the battalion marched close on 
oe ae practically without a rest, during two months—viz. 30th May to 
aut ; | 

J tie 20th.—At Krugersdorp General Hunter formally hoisted the British flag, 
one company per battalion attending the ceremony. | 
‘ Lieutenant White was appointed Assistant Provost Marshal at Krugersdorp on 

une 2\1st. 

June 22nd.—The march was continued to Florida. 

June 23rd.—Johannesburg was reached, and passing through it we encamped 
three miles south-east of the town. 

June 24th——The force marched to Reit Spruit, one march from Heidelberg. 
Late that night orders were received that General Mahon, the mounted troops, the 
Border Regiment and the Connaught Rangers were to leave General Hunter, who was 
to proceed to Heidelberg, and to retrace their steps to Pretoria. 

June 25th. We marched to Zurfontein. 

June 26th.—T'o Irene. Here we received orders to diverge east and on June 27th 
marched to Reitfontein, six miles from Irene and ten from Pretoria, where we were 
under the command of General Mahon. 

June 28th.—A reconnaisance was made towards Tygerport and Zwavelport, both 
of which are openings in the long and high range of hills which, some miles east of 
Pretoria, run north-west towards south-east. No enemy was found and we returned 
to camp. 

July 4th.—Captain Woulfe Flanagan, 5th O.R.’s, was admitted to hospital. 
Captain Cass and Second-Lieutenant Wickham, 5th C.R.’s, joined from England. 

July 6th.—Captain Robertson was attached to General Mahon’s Staff, and 
‘Lieutenant Dove, Sherwood Foresters, was admitted to hospital with enteric. 

‘We remained at Reitfontein until July 5th, when General Hutton with some 
mounted troops and the Royal and Irish Fusiliers having arrived, we marched south- 
east to Reitfontein (6) about 17 miles. The mounted troops encountered a few Boers. 

At Reitfontein (6), we were again close to the long range of hills above referred 
to, this time being opposite Witpoort. 

The mounted men had captured a Frenchman, and he was handed over into our 
keeping for a couple of days, and proved most interesting. He was an adventurous 
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gentleman, and owned freely to being a Soldier of Fortune. He knew no word of 
English, and with characteristic courtesy, assured us that our halting French was 
perfection. Some months later the following came to light, and reminded us again 
of our cheery prisoner. Extract from ‘Ten Months in the Field with the Boers,” by 
an ex-Lieutenant of General de Villebois-Mareuill, p.222:— . . . “Suddenly 
we heard shots behind us. One of our horses fell. Botha got a bullet right through 

im. We were surrounded by about 300 men of the Imperial Light Horse. There 
was nothing to be done. A burgher named Marais held up a white handkerchief. 
There were only ten of us left. I was handed over to some English officers who 
received me with the greatest courtesy. As the action had now extended all along the 
- tine, I was taken to the rear. 

‘“‘In the evening I was confided to the Connaught Rangers, who had been kept 
in reserve. Hearing my nationality and my former rank in the French army, they 
said ‘ We are allies now! We are making common cause in China.’ I made many 
enquiries about the events in the far East, of which we knew nothing, having held no 
communication with Europe since April. Hoping to be able to take part in the 
Chinese Expedition by joining the Foreign Legion, I made up my mind to give my 
parole to General H—-— who was in command of the column. 

‘Meanwhile I heard the most interesting details from the Irish officers of the 
campaign, in which we had lately been fighting against each other. There were 
among them survivors of Colenso and Spion Kop, and men of the Ladysmith garrison. 
The Connaught Rangers were commanded by Colonel Brooke, who was seriously 
wounded at Colenso, near the railway bridge. He was acting as General in command 
of the Irish Brigade. He invited me to dine with him, and at night, though most of 
the officers were sleeping in the open air, he offered me half of a little shanty which 
formed his bedroom, and himself fetched a bundle of straw for my bed. Then I had 
innumerable offers of rugs, cloaks and capes, till at last I was, I believe, better wrapped 
up than anyone in the camp. During the evening a telegram came telling Colonel 
Brooke that he had been promoted, and was a General. (sic.) I willingly joined in 
the toasts that were drunk in his honour, for it is a fine and noble feature of a military 
career that one feels no bitterness to an adversary. When the battle is over foes can 
shake hands heartily, though they are ready to slash each other to pieces again a few 
hours later. | 

“On July 7th we rose at six, A captain brought me some hot water in an india- 
rubber basin, sponges, and soap. Then breakfast was served. We had porridge, red 
herrings, butter, jum, biscuits, coffee and tea. But the Irish Brigade had orders 
to saddle up, and I was handed over to the staff of the First Brigade of Mounted 
Infantry.” 

It should be said that Geueral Pole-Carew occupied a position at Donker Hoek, 
Pienaarspoort, and Edendale on a northern and parallel range. The Boer position 
extended from Hland’s River Station to Witpoort. 

_ July 7th.—Our brigade under Colonel Brooke, with Major Moore as Brigade- 
Major and Captain Kent as Signalling Officer, ocoupied the high ridge about two 
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miles to the east of our bivouac ground—we had left our tents at Reitfontein. General 
Mahon had an engagement which could be seen some miles to our east, and sustained 
thirty casualties.* We watched the fighting all day. 

In the evening we retired to our bivouac, with the exception of the outposts, 
which here were very heavy—four companies per battalion.* 

July 8th.—We again occupied the ridge, this time sending “ Ei; Company some 
two miles down the slope running east towards the enemy’s position. 

The Boers showed themselves on the surrounding hills in great force and appeared 
to wish to envelope us. This, however, was easily checked by our 5-inch guns and 
mounted infantry. ‘“ E”’ Company, when retiring at night, drew the attention of 
the Boer 3-inch high-velocity gun, which shelled them vigorously, but without effect. 
We retired to bivouac at night. fT 

July 9th and 10th.— We again occupied the ridge, but not so far forward. 

July 11th.—General French having arrived on the previous day with a Cavalry 
Brigade, the order was given to clear the Boers from their present position. General 
French was to make a wide turning movement on the right with his Cavalry Brigades. 
‘The remainder of the forces were to converge by different routes towards Witpoort. 
Colonel Alderson and his Mounted Infantry were to come down a long ridge on the 
extreme left; General Mahon and his mounted troops down another ridge, not quite so 
far to the left, while the infantry, with the exception of the Irish Fusiliers, who 
accompanied Alderson, were to advance direct on Witpoort. 

As the object was apparently to force the enemy to evacuate Witpoort nothing 
could have been more successful; with the advance enclosing them on all sides there 
was nothing left for the enemy but retreat. Colonel Alderson sutfered a little 
opposition, but by the time our infantry reached the foot of the range Witpoort was 
clear. | 

Some time was occupied in getting the guns on to the hills, and when there with 
“B” and ‘*A” Companies of the Kangers as escort, they were subjected to a very 
heavy shelling from the Boers, to cover their retirement. 

Fortunately the only casualties was one man slightly wounded. Before the 
engagement was quite ended, an urgent message was received for General Mahon and 
the mounted troops to be in the Market Square, Pretoria, that evening. They left at 
once. Lord Roberts said he was hard pressed north of Pretoria. 

The Irish Fusiliers were left in possession of Witpoort and the ridge, while the 
rest of the force retired to Reitfontein (6). | 

Late that night orders were received that Colonel Brooke’s infantry were to 
‘proceed at once to Pretoria. The Rangers, Royal Fusiliers, and Border Regiment 


* The Boer Commando was seen crossing our front to attack Mahon while General Hutton was explaining 
to the officers the general situation. We remained in position, and no part of our force took part in the 
engagement. 

+ General Hutton who had reported that the Field-Marshal’s orders had been complied with and the 
Boers driven to north-east of the Witpoort Range, now found, or thought he fonnd, himself surrounded and 
asked for assistance. 
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paraded at daybreak (about 6 a.m.) on July 12th and marched to Pretoria, arriving 
there at 9 p.m., a full distance of 29 miles. Our arrival was quite unexpected 
on account of the distance, and Lord Roberts characterised it as ‘a very fine 
performance.” 

The transport consisted principally of bullock wagons, and there were two 5-inch 
guns drawn by oxen. The latter, which had been very severely worked and badly fed, 
presented a half-starved appearance ; the officer in command said in the morning that 
it was quite impossiele for them to get half way. The halt from 1 p.m. to 5 p.m. at 
Reitfontein pulled them round so much that they were able to start again quite fresh, 
and they reached Pretoria at 9 pm. Nota single mule or ox was lost on this march. 

The order had been received by General Mahon just after the Witpoort ridge 
had been cleared, but before the engagement was over. Colonel Brooke received 
orders on returning to camp. The reason for the sudden movement was the 
disaster to the Scots Greys and Lincolns north of Pretoria and the fear that 
the enemy might press on to the town, which was not strongly held. It may be of 
interest to state that during the march to Pretoria on 12th, no troops were met, and 
that side south-east of the town was entirely undefended. Major Moore rode on in 
advance from Reitfontein to Pretoria, about 14 miles, and entered the town from 
south-east by Klapper Kop Road. The first soldiers he met were a guard of three 
men and a N.C.O. on the bridge in the town. The corporal of the guard informed 
him that all troops had been sent north. He went out to meet the brigade about 9 
p-m., and met it about a mile out. A Boer commando could have marched in by this 
road and entered the town without firing a shot. It is difficult to see what could have 
prevented the capture of the Commander-in-Chief and his whole staff. 

We encamped that night about one mile south of Pretoria, and on the next day, 
July 13th, marched through the town to the range of hills two miles north-east, on 
which is one of the Boer forts, namely, Wonderboom. The Royal Fusilierst and C.R 
were about three miles east of Wonderboom fort. 

On the march we defiled past Lord Roberts and his staff by special arrangement. 
As each company passed three cheers were given for the Commander-in-Chief. 

At Wonderboom we lost the Border Regiment, who proceeded to join General 
Cunningham’s Brigade in General Ian Hamilton’s division. 

The Border Regiment had joined the Irish Brigade in Natal and fought with it 
throughout the operations for the relief of Ladysmith, the relief of Mafeking, and the 
march to Pretoria. It had been so completely identified with it that when the news 
of separation came, the regiment petitioned to be allowed to remain with their old 
comrades ; the request seemed easy to grant, as another English regiment had just 
been brought in to fill its place, and that could have been sent to the new brigade. 
Colonel Brooke appealed to Lord Roberts, who promised to comply, but the C. of S. 
arranged otherwise. The breaking of the Irish Brigade had evidently been decreed, 
and no two battalions served together again. 

Apparently an attack on Pretoria was expected, as every night each battalion had 
to furnish four companies for outpost on the ridge of the hills. 
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We stayed at Wonderboom* until July 16th. 

July 14th—Father Clifford, Roman Catholic Chaplain, was attached to the 
battalion ; Captain Anderson, 8rd Connaught Rangers, Lieutenant Eyre, 4th Con- 
naught Rangers, 2nd Lieutenant Webber, 3rd Connaught Rangers, and 2nd Lieutenant 
Joyce, Ist Connaught Rangers, joined the battalion from England. 

July 16th.—The Rangers and Royal Fusiliers with two 4°7 guns moved along 
oe re range of hills until Derdeport was reached, and then through the pass to 
the north. % 

The cavalry had already gone forward, and as General Ian Hamilton was moving 
round wide on the north the Boers retired after doing a little shelling. 

We bivouacked about three miles from Derdeport, and sent in our tents to 
Pretoria. 

July 17th.— We remained in bivouac, and on July 18th, under General Mahon, 
moved three miles further north. We had as it were to step short to allow General 
Hamilton to come round on our left and thus endeavour to encircle Botha, who had 
a position near Bronkhorst Spruit. 

July 19th.—We moved another three miles east to Kammelspruit. 

July 20th.— We moved about eight miles south-east to Pretorius Farm. 

All this time we had seen no signs of the Boers, our only difficulty being the 
rough country and the number of bad drifts which it was necessary to cross. 

July 21st.—We moved nine miles further on, and came almost into touch with 
Tan Hamilton. Indeed, we halted for the night about a mile west of a stream, Elands 
River, at the crossing of which the Boers hed shelled him that day. This party of 
Boers appeared to be small and only hanging on his heels. 

July 22nd.—We had a long march of about 16 miles, after having crossed the 
stream mentioned above by means of a new drift out of range of the Boer gun. 

We joined Ian Hamilton that night and remained near Leeuwiuntein 148 
on July 23rd. | 

July 24th.—The whole force marched to Bronkhérst Spruit Station. 

July 25th.—Botha having as usual retired and having French’s Cavalry on his 
heels, we marched to Balmoral, on the Delagoa Bay railway—about 16 miles. The 
early part of the day was very fine; General Ian Hamilton wished to halt at Wilge 
River, which was an easy day’s march, but Lord Roberts was anxious to push on, and 
we did not halt till Balmoral was reached. When the infantry got in the weather 
had changed and rain began to fail. Very soon the roads, consisting of red soil, 
became soft and muddy, and the transport could not get on. Towards evening the 


* While there 2nd Lieut. Jones and most of our prisoners of war rejoined the battalion. They had 
immediately after their release been sent down into the Orange River Colony in a composite battalion, 
uuder Colonel Bulloch, Devon Regiment, and had been attacked at Honing Spruit by De Wet. They had 
been shelled for many hours, but although only armed with Martinis had kept the enemy off till relieved. 


Captain Ford Hutchinson, D.S.O., had been given the billet of R.S.O. Immediately after their 
release, a board had been held at Pretoria on all prisoners of war, and in the case of our own officers and men 
the board had recorded the opinion that they were in no way to blame. 
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rain came down in torrents and the weather turned very cold indeed. Every effort 
was made to get the transport on, but mules, horses and oxen dropped everywhere and 
died where they lay. The next morning the last five miles of the march presented the 
appearance of a battlefield. ‘Ihe wagon with the regimental rations could not come on, 
so 2nd Lieutenant Wratislaw and Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant Conry started from 
camp after dark with the Scotch cart and managed with great trouble, and after great 
hardship, to bring up food for the men, but they did not get dinner till midnight. It 
poured all night; no blankets could be got, and our men had only thin cotton khaki, 
yet not a man went to hospital next day. The effects of this sudden storm were as 
serious as a lost battle. Lord Roberts decided that as the railway was broken and the 
transport seriously damaged, the movement would be better postponed till the country 
north-west of Pretoria had been cleared and the railway east completed. 

An officer and three men of the Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders died of cold 
that night, and at least 600 animals perished. We remained at Balmoral the next 
day, and the transport came in. 

July 27th.—General French having reached Middleburg, General Hamilton’s 
force was ordered to retire, and we marched 14 miles to Bronkhorst Spruit, and 
bivouacked about a mile from the graves of the 94th (2nd Battalion “The Connaught 
Rangers”’). A volunteer working party was sent out to repair these, and the work 
was continued and completed next morning. | 

July 28i:h.— We marched to Kaalfontein, about 16 miles. 

Here we received orders for The Rangers and Royal Fusiliers to leave General 
Hamilton’s force, and with a Canadian battery to take up a position at Pienaar’s 

Poort. This was done on July 29th, moving through Donkerhoek. 
| August 14th.—Three companies were hastily ordered to Eerste Fabriken, in the 
direction of Pretoria, where an attack was expected, but the Boers disappointed once 
more, and the companies returned next day. 

August 14th.—The Royal Fusiliers, the Battery (except two guns), and “B” Com- 
pany, under Captain Cass, proceeded .down the line to reinforce various posts, “ B”’ 
Company going to Eland’s River Station. 

A draft from Ireland, consisting of 95 men, arrived on August 7th. 

Captain I’. 8S. Kent, 2nd East Yorkshire Regiment, who was admitted to hospital 
with pneumonia on July 17th, died in hospital at Pretoria on 22nd of same month. 

Lieutenant Keogh joined 3rd Mounted Infantry on 31st of August. 

Captain Lauder, 5th C.R.’s joined the battalion from home on 26th August, and 
was admitted to hospital on 3rd September. 

Lieutenant H. M. Hutchinson, who was dangerously wounded at Pieter’s Hill, 
rejoined the battalion from sick leave on 22nd August. 

Captain the Earl of Kingston, 5th C.R.’s, having been appointed to a second 
heutenancy in the Irish Guards, left the battalion for England on 4th September. 

Captain and Adjutant Horton rejoined from hospital and took over the duties of 
adjutant from Lieutenant Conry on September 9th. 

September 12th, Captain Jsell left for Durban on sick leave. 
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a . * 

September 15th, Colonel Brooke, who had been very unwell for some time, left 
for England on the recommendation of a Medical Board. He handed over the com-. 
mand of the battalion to Lieutenant-Colonel O’Grady, who had been promoted on 
July 1st, 1900; Colonel Brooke having been granted an extra extension beyond his. 
a ta extension of one year. Colonel Brooke, on arrival in England, was placed on: 

alf-pay. 

September 22nd, Eland’s River Station on the Delagoa Bay Railway, which was. 
garrisoned by ‘““B” Company and some details of other regiments, was attacked by 
the Boers early in the morning. The station lies in a hollow, surrounded by hills on. 
all sides. It was the custom to send out at daylight a cavalry patrol along the line 
supported in each direction by an infantry patrol. On this particular morning the. 
cavalry going east along the railway, as they topped the hill about two miles from 
camp, rode straight into a party of Boers, who immediately fired. One man was killed, 
and the remainder, with the infantry patrol, at once retired to camp, which they 
reached without further casualty. The Boers then surrounded the camp on three sides, 
and commenced shelling with a field gun and pom-pom. Thanks to the excellent 
trenches, no casualties occurred, but some damage was done to the station buildings. 
The commando, who were said to be under the leadership of Dirkson, continued to. 
shell for about two hours. No guns were at Eland’s River, but long-range volleys 
were fired which had the effect of keeping the enemy at a respectful distance, and 
eventually he withdrew altogether. Hland’s River was at the time commanded by 
Captain Cass, of the Contiaugit Rangers. 

September 28th.—Captain Hamilton rejoined from hospital. 

October 2nd.—Captain Hog proceeded to join the 2nd Battalion in India on 
promotion. 

Captain Delacombe, having been promoted into the 4th Battalion the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, proceeded to England to join. 

Lieutenant Wickham, 4th Battalion the Connaught Rangers, having been granted, 
& commission as second lieutenant in the 2nd Battalion, left to join in India. 

October 4th.—Captain Lauder, 5th C.R.’s, rejoined from hospital. 

October 14th.— Father Dawes, Roman Catholic Chaplain, arrived from Pretoria in. 
place of Father Clifford, who had been admitted to hospital on September 8th. 

October 1&th.—2nd Lieutenant Joyce was admitted to hospital. “EH” Company 
proceeded by march route to Eland’s River, relieving “‘B’’ Company, which returned 
to head-quarters at Pienaar’s Poort on the same day. 

October 20th, Captain Bell rejoined from sick leave. 

October 22nd.—‘“‘ H ”? Company moved to Vandermerwe, and “ I'’’ Company to. 
Eland’s River to strengthen the garrisons of those places. Captain Bell replaced: 
Captain Cass as Commandant of Eland’s River. 

November 9th.—A draft of 70 N.C.O.’s and men arrived from Ireland. 

November 24th.—2nd Lieutenant Joyce rejoined from hospital. Whilst at 
Pienaar’s Poort, Major Hay, of the Imperial Light Infantry, who, it will be remem-. 
bered, had been carried to a place of safety by some of our men in the attack on Hart’s. 
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Hill, wrote asking for the names of these men, which were furnished to him. He 
then sent each of the men a preseut of a plain gold ring with an inscription thereon, 
of which the following is a specimen :— 


“6321 Lcee.-Corporal Smith, Connaught Rangers, from Major C. D. Hay, I.L.L., 
with thanks” on the outside, and on the inside, “ For gallant conduct, Hart’s Hill, 
Tugela, 23/2/’00.” 


The following form of letter also accompanied each present :— 


Victoria Club, Maritzburg, 
October 25th, 1900. 
Dear Sir, | 


I have often thought of the Connaught Rangers since the night of February 23rd, 
1900, when you and your three comrades carried me at great risk of your lives from 
elose to the Boer trenches back to the railway and left me at the culvert where other 
wounded men spent the night, having stopped to tie up my wounds, under fire, some 
few hundred yards from where you picked me up. As the Boers reoccupied all this 
ground the next morning, if you had not rescued me that night I should have laid 
where I was until the armistice on Sunday, 25th, in which case the doctor who looked 
after me afterwards tells me there would have been small chance of saving my life. I 
have to thank Mr. Hutchinson, of the Connaught Rangers, for sending me your names, 
and I am thankful also that I am thereby enabled to offer you a small present in 
remembrance of what you did for me that night at Hart’s Hill. 

I am sorry that there is nothing particularly valuable about this present, but I 
hope you will accept it as a token of my warm thanks to you and of my sincere wishes 
that you will live long to enjoy all the prosperity and honour that is due to a brave 
soldier. 

Believe me, sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) L. B. Hay, Major, 
To No. 6821 Lce.-Corporal Smith, Imperial Light Infantry, 
The Connaught Rangers. Late 74th Highlanders. 


On the last day of November we were ordered to be in readiness to move by train 
to Bloemfontein at an early date. 

December 38rd.—The Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry arrived at Pienaar’s 
Poort and head-quarters, and “A,” “ B,” “C,” “D,” and “G’? Companies marched 
to Eerste Fabriken, and entrained for Pretoria where they arrived at 6 p.m., leaving 
‘again next morning. “HE” and “F”’ Companies from Eland’s River, and “H” 
Company from Vandermerwe entrained on the morning of December 4th. Both trains 
met at Hlandsfontein that evening (December 4th) where the night was spent. About 
six miles below Pretoria, at Irene, a bridge had been washed away by the recent floods 
and the battalion had to detrain, and with its baggage in ox wagons marched about 
three miles before it could meet other trains beyond the broken portion. 


| 
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December 5th.—Both trains left Elandsfontein early in the morning and arrived 
at Kroonstad that evening. There appeared to be urgent necessity for our speedy 
arrival down south, as both trains were ordered to proceed during the night, this being 
the first occasion of such a thing happening for several months. We arrived at Bloem- 
fontein on the morning of December 6th, where we received orders to continue our 
Journey ro Aliwal North. | 

We passed Springfontein and Bethulie, and again travelling by night arrived at 
Albert Junction about 2 a.m. on December 7th. Here there was a big block of trains 
and we did not reach Aliwal North until mid-day. 

We received orders that head-quarters and half the battalion (“ A,” “B,” “D,” 
and “G@ ” Companies) were to immediately march to Klaarwater Drift, on the Orange 
River, east of Aliwal, in order to head off the ubiquitous De Wet, who was in those 

arts. 
i‘ “0,” “EH,” “¥,” and “H” Companies remained at Aliwal North, under Captain 
Bell | 


Lieutenant Colonel O’Grady was admitted to hospital on December 7th, and the 
command of the battalion devolved on Major Moore. 

December 7th.—Headquarters found Colonel Grenfell, commanding Brabant’s 
Horse, engaged with the Boers under Kritzinger at Beestje Kraal; he failed to drive 
out the Boers, and accompanied Connaught Rangers on march towards Klaarwater, 
but moved back towards Beestje Kraal before reaching that place. The Boers left 
Beestje Kraal and suddenly appeared at Klaarwater just as the regiment arrived. 
They, however, retreated east towards Kafir Kop, and a strong position was taken up 
by the Rangers at Klaarwater. They were joined by a squadron of 9th Lancers, 
under Captain Lund, about the 10th, of which a patrol suffered loss and was driven 
in by Boers. Colonel Herbert having arrived with 17th Lancers, took over command 
of the column. 7 

Meanwhile Captain Bell’s half battalion moved out north on December 8th as 
escort to supply wagons for Colonel Herbert’s column, which were delivered at a place 
called Stranger’s Rest, about seven miles from Aliwal, the companies returning to that 
town the same day. 

December 9th.—The same companies again moved out to Stranger’s Rest, which 
was thereupon evacuated by Colonel Herbert’s foree of mounted men, who then joined 
our head-quarters at Klaarwater Drift. Captain Bell’s companies remained at Stranger’s 
Rest. 

December 11th.—Captain Bell’s half battalion left Stranger’s Rest—which is a 
ridge of kopjes running from east to west, and occupied Beestje Kraal, some high 
hills three miles north of Stranger’s Rest on the Rouxville Road. 

December 13th.— H ” and “ F’”’ Companies from Captain Bell were sent another 
three miles north to occupy Stoltz Nek, a pass through a line of hills. Head-quarters. — 
left Klaarwater Drift and bivouacked at a farm close to Dewener Spruit with 17th 
Lancers and Brabant’s Horse under Colonel Grenfell. 

December 14th.—The line of hills south of Zastron forming part of the 
Koesberg and Houtberg Range were occupied at this time by 300 Boers who had 
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‘defeated an attempt of Brabant’s Horse to take one part. 150 men of Brabant’s 


‘Horse were captured on this occasion. ‘The Connaught Rangers, under Major 


Moore, were ordered to take the position, and fortunately hit on an unoccupied 
‘hill or they would have suffered severely, as the position was very strong. As soon 
as we reached the high ground the Boers gave up the position, and we could see 
them.retiring apparently on Zastron. Our orders were to march next morning to 
-Zastron, and bivouacking for the night on the heights between Claudius and Bronk- 
hurstfontein, we moved in the morning into the plain about five miles m that direction. 
Here an order came from Colonel Grenfell that the destination uf the force was 
‘changed and we were to rejoin him at Rouxville. At this time all our baggage and 
food were with Colonel Grenfell’s force. We retraced our steps, but found we could 
not bring our first line of transport across the mountains. We crossed the hills and 
sent our first line six miles round alone. It was arisky experiment, but necessary, 
and fortunately successful. It was absolutely necessary to get touch of the convoy ; 
-any delay might have produced a disaster, as we had no food. Luckily we were 
not opposed; we were rejoined by our first line transport, and after a very long 
‘and tiring march got within reach of Rouxville. There we heard that the Boers 
who had been opposing us under Kitzinger had moved suddenly off west and were 
marching rapidly to.enter the Colony, near Odendalstroom, west of Aliwal, and that 
‘the rest of our column had left Rouxville in hot pursuit. 

The pursuit failed, and then began the invasion of the Colony which caused so 
much alarm and annoyance in December and the following months. Whether 
‘Kritzinger had deliberately led us off east in order to, draw the troops from the west of 
Aliwal is not known, but the success of the movement was complete. 

On the evening of this day Captain Bell’s half battalion received sudden orders 
‘from General Hector MacDonald, commanding at Aliwal North, to march to that town 
‘at once. This was carried out through the night and Aliwal was reached early next 
‘morning. 

Dacaber 15th.—Head-quarters marched to within five miles of Rouxville. 
‘Captain Bell’s half battalion entrained at Aliwal and proceeded to Burghersdorp, 
-arriving there at dusk. 

The Commandant met them and informed Captain Bell that they were certain to 
‘be attacked next morning as he had evidence of such intentions on the part of a large 
force of Boers in the neighbourhood. However, the projected attack did not come 
-off, and indeed if it had, our men would not have been there to receive it, as about 
1 a.m. they were hastily collected and entrained again, moving this time to Knapdaar, 
on the Bethulie line. Arrived there Colonel Herbert’s column, which had followed 
‘the Boers across Odendalstroom, was met and also some armoured trains. There were 
‘various reports about Boers being on all sides, but after two or three contrary orders 
the Rangers were trained back to Burghersdorp once more, where the same scare as that 
-of the previous night seemed to exist. At any rate the companies were again sent on 
outpost (this time in daylight) with ample promises of an attack, and again about 3 
a.m. they were once more collected, entrained with their baggage, and for the second 
‘time sent to Knapdaar. ‘This time however, they remained there and encamped. 
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Captain Anderson, 8rd Connaught Rangers, was admitted to hospital on December 
18th. | 

Meanwhile on December 16th, head-quarters had marched through Rouxville and 
halted at Beestje Kraal for the night. 

December 17th—The march was continued and Aliwal was reached about 
11 a.m. . 

December 18th.—The head-quarter companies again left Aliwal with a convoy for 
Rouxville, halting for the night on the road. 

December 19th.—They were recalled to Aliwal North, where they remained for 
some time. On this date Captain Biddulph, 5th Connaught Rangers, left to join the 
Mounted Infantry at Pretoria. To return to the half battalion at Knapdaar, the 
routine of outposts had been varied occasionally by sending companies out in support 
of a squadron of Brabant’s Horse when reconunoitring. 

Boers were often seen, and on December 26th, “ H’’ Company exchanged long 
range rifle fire with a party of them. 

January 2nd, 1901.—“C,” “HE,” “FF,” and “H’” Companies, under Captain 
Bell, arrived at Aliwal North by train from Knapdaar. It should have been pre- 
viously stated that Lieutenant Conry was admitted to hospital suffering irom enteric 
on December 21st. 

On the same day that one half battalion arrived from Knapdaar, “A,” ‘“B,” 
“D” and “G” Companies left Aliwal for Smithfield in order to escort a convoy. 

January 5th—“O,” “EH” and “EF” Companies, leaving “H’”’ at Aliwal, started 
with a convoy for Rouxville, where they arrived on January 7th. They again left on 
January 8th, and leaving “F'”’ Company at Stoltz Nek, “C” and “HE” occupied 
Beestje Kraal. 

January 17th.—Captain Lauder, Fifth Connaught Rangers, was admitted to 
hospital and was discharged to duty on January 28rd. 

January 26th.—Civil Surgeon Lees was attached to the battalion. Practically 
the whole of the month was occupied by all the companies escorting large convoys of 
refugees from Rouxville, Smithfield and Zastron and the surrounding country into 
Aliwal North. No fighting occurred, and the monotony of the well-known roads was 
anbroken, Stranger’s Rest being appropriately re-named ‘‘ Ranger’s Rest.” 

February 1st.—The whole battalion was on this date re-united at Aliwal North, 
airs it being encamped on the north bank of the Orange River, and part on the 
south. 

Major Curtis, Royal Army Medical Corps, went down country on January 
30th on sick leave. 

Captain Grylls also went on sick leave on January 21st. 

February 5th—‘H” and “FI” Companies, under Captain Bell, moved to — 
Driefontein on the south bank of the river. 

February 6th.-—Captain Anderson, 3rd C.R., returned from hospital. 

February 15th.—Captain Woulfe Flanagan, who had been attached to us since 
just before the battle of Hart’s Hill, and who had been given a commission as 
Second Lieutenant in the Hast Surrey Regiment left for England on leave. 
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February 16th.—“B” Company moved to nnebloem, and half of “@’ 
Company to a drift near Aliwal North. 

February 17th.—Second Lieutenant Davis joined the battalion on posting. 

February 19th.—“E ” Company returned from Driefontein to Aliwal North. 

February 23rd.—Lieutenant Webber, 3rd Connaught Rangers, proceeded to 
Pretoria to join our Mounted Infantry Section, for which an officer had been 
applied for. 

February 25th—“*A” and “CO” Companies, under Captain Bell, marched 
towards Beestjo Kraal for the purpose of bringing in some refugees. 

Boers were all around and when the column which was accompanied by Cape 
Police and two guns were a little past Stranger’s Rest, it was suddenly sniped at. 
A‘halt was ordered, and early next morning the force moved to the east and occupied 
some kopjes about two miles south-east of Beestje Kraal. Heavy sniping was exchanged 
between the two sides, at a range of 2,000 yards, and one of our men, No. 598, Private 
J. Aspill, “C”’ Company, was slightly wounded. 

Captain Bell was not strong enough to advance, and, after dark, retired to Aliwal 
North, reaching the town without further casualty on the night of the 26th. 

On this day, Captain Grylls returned from sick leave, 

In February was published at home a Gazette containing the despatches of Lord 
Roberts and Sir Redvers Buller up to that month. The following are extracts in 80 
far as they affect the battalion :—“ Writing from the Convent, Ladysmith, on March 
30th, Sir Redvers Buller brings to the notice of the War Office, through Lord Roberts, 
the names of the following Warrant Officers, N.C.0.’s and men, whom he recommends 
for the medal for distinguished conduct in the field - 


Isr Batration Coxnaugur RANGERS. 


Private Livingstone, Colenso, December 15th. 
Lance-Corporal Parslow, Colenso, December 15th. 
Private Kenny, Hart’s Hill, February 28rd.” 


The acts of gallantry of the first two have been explained in earlier pages of these 
records. That of Private Kenny, of “F” Company, was that he “ Gallantly rescued 
a wounded man of the Imperial Light Infantry, who lay exposed to a heavy fire.”’ 


Sir Redvers Buller continues: “I also recommend the following Officers for your 
consideration :— 


Ist Barration Tug Connaueur Rancers. 
Colonel L. Brooke,” 


“Names of Officers, Warrant Officers, N.C.O.’s and men brought to Sir Redvers 
Buller’s notice for gallant or meritorious services :— 
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Ist BatraLion THe Connavau'e RANGERS. 


Captain A. Bell. 

Lieutenant and Acting Adjutant J. Conry. 

Lieutenant W. White.” 

Sir Redvers Buller mentions the following in a despatch dated November 9th :— 


Surry. 


, “Major N. A. D. Barton, Connaught Rangers, attached to the A.S.C., has been 

in charge of the Supply Duties at Durban, a post of great responsibility. With no 
previous experience of such duties, he has fulfilled them with remarkable success, and 
developed business aptitude of a very high character. I recommend him strongly as a 
most deserving officer.’ | 

In a subsequent Gazette, Colonel Brooke was awarded the O.B., and the three 
N.C.O.’s and men the Distinguished Conduct Medal. 

Maroh 2nd.—About 10 a.m. , “A,” “EH,” “G” and “HH” Companies marched 
out about ten miles east from Aliwal to clear farms, returning the same day. 

March 3rd.—Civil Surgeon Lees was admitted to hospital. 

March 4th.—Second Lieutenant Thornton was admitted to hospital. 

March 9th.—“ B” Company returned from Zonnebloem, and “F’”’ Company 
from Driefontein. 

March 10th.—Major-General Bruce Hamilton’s columns came into Aliwal, and 
“C” and “D’” Companies left as escort to his baggage and supplies.” 

Second Lieutenant O’Brien joined the battalion on posting. . 

March 14th.—Second Lieutenant Jones and half of “ B” Company proceeded to 
Nauwpoort as escort to gun ammunition (by train). 

“KH,” “G” and “HH” Companies, under Captain Grylls, marched to Albert 
Junction, where they arrived on March 16th. 

Head-Quarters and “A,” “B” and “IF” Companies moved to Myburg by 
train on March 22nd. 

March 21st.—Lieutenant Conry rejoined from hospital. 

March 26th.—‘ H’’ Company and half of “HE” Company moved by rail to 
Stormberg Junction, being relieved at Albert Junction by “A” and “F”’ Companies 
from Myburg. 

March 27th.—Captain Deacon joined from the 2nd Battalion on promotion. 

April 2nd.—‘‘ F’” Company was moved from Albert Junction to Bethulie Town, 
by train. | 

: While at Albert Junction, Major Moore, commanding the battalion, had an 
interview with General MacDonald, O0.B., A.D.C., commanding the district, and 
informed him that he believed the majority of the officers and men of the battalion 


* Under Capt. Bell, 
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were willing to volunteer for Mounted Infantry, on condition that they should not be 
taken away from the regiment. The following correspondence then passed :— 


86/60/144 (1) 


From General MacDonald, K.C.B., A.D.C., 
Burghersdorp, 


To Chief, Pretoria. 


M. 1414, March 27th.—Have you any objection to the Connaught Rangers: 
mounting as many men as horses can be procured for locally, but to remain with 
the regiment. All the officers are keen on this. 


(2) 


From Chief, Pretoria, 
Tro General MacDonald, K.C.B., A.D.C., 


Burghersdorp. 


March 29th.—K. 3448, Your M, 1414. No objection whatever. Let me know 
how many they can raise and when they will be ready. 


(3) 


To Officer commanding Connaught Rangers. 


Forwarded to you for action. Instructions will be issued to Staff Officer of 
Ordnance at Aliwal North to comply with your demands for saddlery, picketing gear, 
&e., &c.; and to the Staff Officer, Remounts, to assist you in procuring horses. [ 
should be obliged could you kindly inform me approximately of the number you think 
you can raise for the information of the G.O.C., Commanding-in-Chief, South Africa. 


(Signed) H. A. Ma: Donan, 
Burghersdorp, March 30th, 1901. | Major-General. 
A draft which was down country under the command of Captain Digan volunteered 
almost to a man, and the numbers in the rest of the battalion were also very satisfactory. 
So much so that it was hoped to mount 500 men. | 
The great difficulty, however, was the manner in which the battalion was split up, 
and the hard matter it was found to get horses. The demand for horses in the Transvaal 
was so great that the Remounts could not issue any fit horses. We had to accept unfit 
and undersized ponies and could get no fit ones. We got forty half-starved, 13-hand 
ponies on April 3rd; this was our first batch. | 
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To add to our difficulties on April 4th, Head Quarters, “ A,” half “EB” and “@”’ 
Companies, from Albert Junction, and “B’’ Company, from Myburg, suddenly 
received orders to proceed to Aliwal. This we did by train, and on arrival found our- 
selves detailed to march out at once accompanied by the Cape Police and two R.H.A. 
guns, the whole force under Major Moore, and attack our old friend Beestje 
Kraal, said to be strongly held by the Boers. Leaving Aliwal about 5 p.m., 
we marched during dusk and darkness to Stranger’s Hest, and halted for a 
long rest The Cape Police moved on in the darkness and quietly ocoupied 
some of the heights near Beestje Kraal. At 2 am. the battalion marched and 
ocoupied the nek before daylight. As day dawned the Boers who had been 
sleeping in the farm houses came out, and finding us in occupation of the 
passes, rushed te their horses and galloped off, leaving everything behind—blankets, 
food, sheep, and cattle. Our men were very glad to get the milk which was just ready for 
the Boer breakfast. There were about 150 Boers in occupation, but they were completely 
taken by surprise. Otherwise there might have been difficulty and loss in capturing 
this very strong natural position. 

In the afternoon of this day, April 5th, Major Moore moved on Stoltz Nek, with 
the mounted men and guns and “ @” Company, leaving the remainder of the battalion 
at Besstje Kraal. Major Moore reconnoitred some distance north, and the police were 
sniped at. Our second batch of ponies arrived, 40 in number. They were of the 
same class as the others, and the men seemed much better able to carry them than the 
poor starved little beasts to carry their huge burden. The first pony mounted fell 
down at once. | 

April 7th.—“ A” and “ B” Companies, with half of “E” and Head-Quarters, 
joined ‘“G@’’ Company and the Cape Police at Stoltz Nek. This was on account of 
orders having been received for a party consisting of two companies and one gun to 
push on to Commissie Bridge, on the Caledon River, the remainder to return to 
Aliwal. The Orange River and the Caledon River were at this time in flood and 
impassable. Commissie Bridge, over the latter river, was held by the enemy, and, of 
course, Beestje Kraal would have been occupied by them immediately it had been 
evacuated by us. This force could not have coped successfully with the 800 Boers in 
the neighbourhood, and though it could have defended itself against attack, it would 
have been: shut into a trap. Major Moore wired that the whole force would be 
necessary for such an operation. When the Boer strength was realized the movement 
was countermanded and two more columns sent for. 

April 8th.—“ B” and half “ i” Companies returned to Beestje Kraal. 

- There were many Boers to be seen on the Grasfontein Hills, north of Stoltz Nek, 
and on those west of Beestjo Kraal. | 

They appeared to be making sangurs and all the preparations to receive an 
attack, and our patrols and wood-foraging parties were constantly sniped at. 

_ April 9th.—Major Moore resolved to make a reconnaisance, and moving the half 
of “EK” Company up to Stoltz Nek, made a large circuit with his mounted men, 
supported by “ A” and half “G@’”’ Companies. | 

| F 2 
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Although the mounted men were sniped at, still the majority of the enemy 
seemed to have vanished This was the first occasion on which we had sent out mounted 
men from our own battalion. 

That evening the half of “EH” Company returned to Beestje Kraal. 


April 12.—The guns and Cape Police were ordered to join a column under Major 
Murray, of Lovat’s Scouts. They were accompanied as baggage guard by 50 men of 
“@” Company, under Lieutenant Hack, accompanied by Second-Lieutenant Joyce. 


Second-Lieutenant Gore, 3rd ©.R., joined the battalion from England. 
Lieutenant Mayne, 5th C:R., jomed the battalion from England on April 7th. 


April 18th.—“‘ A’ Company was left at Stoltz Nek under Captain Grylls and 
Head-Quarters and the remainder of “ G” Company moved to Beestje Kraal. 


April 16th.—Second-Lieutenant Thornton, who had been granted a commission 
in the Royal Munster Fusiliers, dated 21st April, 1900, rejoined from hospital, but 
took over the billet of R.S.O. at Bethulie Bridge. 


April 21st.—Captain Grylls and the remainder of “G” Company moved into 
Aliwal, where they joined the party under Lieutenant Hack. 

The whole Company joined Major Murray’s column, which moved out from Aliwal 
in a north-westerly direction, west of Beestje Kraal, 


April 25th.—When close to Assvogel Kop the column encountered considerable 
opposition, and “G” Company, who were with the baggage, were heavily sniped at. 
They were ordered to take some kopjes which they found unoccupied, but again came 
under fire from the Boers, who were reported to be under Kritzinger. 

The column was then joined by Colonel Herbert’s force, and continued the march 
through Rouxville to Beestje Kraal, where “G’’ Company was relieved by “ B,”’ 
under Captain Cass. 


May 2nd.—On this date we received ponies sufficient to mount the volunteers of 
“A,” “G,” and the half of “1”? Companies. We also heard that the draft at 
Worcester and “I'”? Company at Bethulie, together with “ H ” and the half of “E” 
Companies at Stormberg, were all mounted and fully equipped, but nearly all were of 
the class before described. 

_ Patrols from the Stormberg detachment along the line had encountered some 
sniping. | 


May 11th, 2nd Lieutenants Owen and Buller joined the battalion on posting from 
England. 


May 30th, orders received for all the companies to concentrate at Burghersdorp. 
“A” “@” and half “HE” Companies arrived Burghersdorp 7th June, and found 
“0” “T)” and “F” already there. “B” Company still with Lovat’s Scouts; “H’”’ 
with half “E” could not yet be relieved from Stormberg Junction. i 
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On. the 8th June it became possible to put.on a better basis the organisation of 
the mounted and dismounted branches. The following was the distribution adopted 
for companies :— . 


Dismounted. Mounted. 


Captain Digan. Captain Raven. . 
A Co. Lieutenant Mayne. | —~ | H Co. 2nd Lieutenant Lloyd. 
2nd Lieutenant Buller. 2nd Lieutenant Davis. 
Captain Deacon. 
F Co. Lieutenant Eyre. 
Lieutenant Smyly. 


Captain Cass. Captain Hamilton. 
B Co. 2nd Lieutenant Jones., | C Co. 2nd Lieutenant Hutcheson 
2nd Lieutenant Owen. 2nd Lieutenant O’Brien. 


Captain Jourdain. 
Do. —- | D Co. Lieutenant M. Hutchinson. 
Captain Grylls. 
G Co. 2nd Lieutenant Joyce. }) —— 
2nd Lieutenant Gore. 


2nd Lieutenant Payne. 
Lieutenant Conry. 

| E Co. Lieutenant Hack. 
Lieutenant Pomeroy. 


Mounted men of A Company attached to H Company. 
H 
B 
C 
D 
G 


Dismounted men x - A 9 
Mounted men - 9 C ” 
Dismounted men 5 ” B ” 
ismounted men ss * B 9 
Mounted men ys 55 K 9 
Dismounted men E se G > 


“B’” Company, being away on trek, could not be taken into account at this time. 
All the men of “F”’ Company volunteered for mounted work, so that Company stood 
alone. There were therefore 3 dismounted and 5 mounted companies. The latter 
were organised as follows : — 


No. 1 Mounted Company 124 men A and H Companies. 
No. 2 ‘ a 90 ,, EF Company. 

No. 3 29 » 119 ,, B,C and D Companies. 
No. 4 ms .: lll ,, E and G Companies. 


The following telegrams passed at this time :— 


From Major Moore, Commanding Ist The Connaught Rangers, Burghersdorp. 
Te Chief of Staff. 
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Army head-quarters, Pretoria, 9th June, No. 83. Your K3448 of March 29th. 
We have now mounted and trained nearly 500 men Connaught Rangers ready for 
work. Could get more, but some Companies still away on trek. Hitherto only able 
get unfit and unserviceable ponies from remounts. Shall be glad authority get fit 
horses, Also want V.S. or qualified Farrier Sergeant for sick horses. Regiment hopes 
it will be kept together as much as possible. 


(Signed) M. G. Moors, Major. 


From A.M.G., Pretoria. 
To Major Moore, Commanding Connaught Rangers, Burghersdorp. 


10th June, W.B. 946, Your 33. Chief expresses greatest satisfactiou at the 
way in which you have mounted your men, and compliments you on your energy 
and enterprise. He has ordered P.V.O, to do all he can to provide you with Farrier 
Sergeant if possible, but there is an absolute dearth of such men, At present he 
is unable to order remounts to supply you with horses, as all are urgently required 
North. Please inform me what Companies you have still away, when I will do what 
I oan for them to rejoin you. 


From Major Moore. 
To Chief of Staff. 


llth June, R495. The Connaught Rangers value very highly the praise os 
generously bestowed by Commander-in-Chief. Whatever success attained due to 
keenness of men and energy of company officers, to whom everything was left. Cap- 
tain Deacon’s Company volunteered to a man, and Captain Digan’s draft nearly as 
good. One Company with Major Murray’s column near Jamestown. One and a half 
companies garrison Stormberg. : 


(Signed) M. G. Moorr, Major. 
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REGIMENTAL RECORDS. 


THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 


Boer ‘War, 1901-1902. 


Though it necessitates going back a little in this record, it may be of some general 
interest to give an account of this new project; how it originated, the difficulties 
incurred and its final achievement. | 

In November and December, 1900, a series of reverses had warned the British 
publie that the war was by no means over, and that some new efforts must be made to 
bring it to a conclusion. But numbers of the English Yeomanry and Colonial troops, 
who had enlisted during the first excitement of war, and had been drawn from a fairly 
good class, were by this time somewhat disenchanted, and had returned to 
their homes. Higher pay attracted new recruits, but they were of the worst type. Few ° 
of them could either nde or shoot, and they were in physique and morale quite unfit to 
oppose the Boers in the field. The new recruiting grounds in England were the slums 
of the large towns; in the colonies the loafers about the sea ports, stewards discharged 
from ships in harbour, and Jew refugees from Johannesburg formed the mass of the 
new levy. As might be expected the sight of an armed Boer was a terror to them, and 
the whiz of a bullet was a signal for surrender. . 

At Knapdaar a party of these men, recruits for a new Colonial corps, halted near 
our detachment. They were unable to mount their horses without help from our men, 
and when they started many fell off. After various efforts some of them abandoned 
the attempt, and leaving their horses, saddles and equipment to whoever might take the 
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trouble to collect them, they proceeded on foot. As the weather was warm even 
their arms and ammunition became too burdensome, and these also were thrown away. 

At Damer’s Nek, near Zastron, O. R. C., a supporting squadron abandoned their 
comrades in action and fled from some 300 Boers who killed, wounded and captured 
about 150 of the old hands who remained ; but these were only a few of many regrettable 
incidents, and in fact the new arrivals supplied our opponents with all their wants— 
horses, rifles and ammunition. 

While the authorities were vainly searching for fighting men among the lees and 
dregs of the Empire the very best material lay unnoticed in their laps. The infantry 
who had fought at Colenso and Pieter’s and had marched from one end of South Africa. 
to another had found their sphere of usefulness very much restricted under the new 
conditions of the war. A number were required, no doubt, for the garrison of towns 
and posts, to protect the railways and convoys; but the remainder merely impeded the 
movement of mobile columns and were being worn out by constant marching and efforts 
to keep pace with horsemen. Here was an immense organised force, well officered 
inured to hardship and highly trained in every matter pertaining to war, except that 
they had never been taught to manage a horse. 

No doubt real horsemanship and skill in the treatment of horses are arts not to be 
acquired during a campaign, but a very short training is sufficient to teach a man 
how to sit on a horse and to make use of him as a beast of burden—a means of rapid 
transit from one place to another. 

And while the infantry men had only one art to acquire, the newcomers had not 
even the elementary basis of courage and physical endurance, on which to rest their 
military acquirements. | : 

No doubt an attempt had been made through the mounted infantry to draw 
mounted men from the Line battalions, but it was done in a very ineffective manner 
and in a way not likely to have considerable results. Esprit de corps is the very soul 
of the British Army. and this important factor was as usual left entirely out of 
caloulation. Nearly every man and officer in the army desires to serve in his own 
regiment and with his own comrades and friends. Nothing but the desire of advance- 
ment ever induces anyone to join another corps; and to private soldiers at least the 
mounted infantry could offer no such reward. This desire to serve with their own comrades 
ought to have precluded the hope that any considerable number of men would join the 
mounted infantry. This influence acted so strongly that when, about November, 1899 
a call for volunteers was made, only 20, men of the Connaught Rangers could be induced 
to send in their names, and even this small number was obtained more through the 
personal influence of the officers, who were anxious tu comply, as far as possible, with 
the Chief’s desire.. 

Major Moore, who, in the absence of Colonel O’Grady, had been in command 
of the battalion since December 7th, felt convinced that by proper management 
this state of things could easily be remedied, and that if the men were asked to 
volunteer for mounted duty with their own corps they would readily agree... In February 
he discussed the matter in general terms with General MacDonald, Commanding the 
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District, but no definite step was taken, and he did not wish to broach the subject to 
the men till it was known that the authorities desired it. He did not fail to see that 


the telegram already quoted. This, at the time, seemed a wise and cautious step, but: 
as matters turned out it was the cause of infinite embarrassment, and for many months 
prevented our becoming a thoroughly efficient mounted corps. When it was written 

there was nothing to prevent our obtaining an ample supply of horses from the local 

remount depét, and General MacDonald at once issued the necessary orders; but before 
any horses could be given a telegram came from the Chief that all horses were required 

for the operations in the north, and that no fit horses must be issued to any corps. 
working in the Colony. This seemed to put a bar to our proceedings, but Major Moore, - 
unwilling to go back om his undertaking, took, wherever he could find them, the under-. 
sized and unfit ponies which were not considered fit to go up country. He hoped that 

after a time the prohibition would be withdrawn, that meanwhile the men could learn 

to ride and manage these ponies, and that, when fit horses could be obtained, he would 

have a regiment trained and ready to use them. 

When Major Moore left General MacDonald he informed the officers: of what had 
taken place and all expressed their anxiety to begin at once. A parade of the 3} 
companies then at Headquarters, Albert Junction, was held, and Major Moore, after 
explaining to the men what was intended, told the men who wished to be mounted to 
give their rames to their Company Officers. He went to “B” Company at Myburg and | 
“H ” and 4 “E” at Stormberg for the same purpose. “O” and “ D” being away on 
trek with General Bruce-Hamilton could only be informed by wire. The results in 
different companies were very various. ‘“ E’’ Company, under Captain Deacon and 
Lieutenant Moore Hutchinson, volunteered to the. last man; and about two-thirds of’ 
“iH,” “EK” and “A” Companies, under Captain Raven, Lieutenant Conry and 2nd 
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Lieutenant Lioyd respectively. But only 25 men came forward from “G@”’ Company, 
and “B” Company, under Captain Cass, after many hesitations and changes, withdrew 
altogether, and remained the only entirely dismounted company of the battalion. Of 
the men who preferred to remain on foot the majority were militiamen and reserve men 
who were too old to begin a new trade; almost all the young men joined the mounted 
party. “C” and “ D” Companies, under Captains Hamilton and Jourdain, when they 
re] oined headquariers, did well, at first a little below the average, but later they were 
above it. 

Major Moore went tothe Burghersdorp remount depot for the first draft of animals 
and received forty of the worst and smallest animals out of a very indifferent lot. We 
had just time next morning to bundle them into a train and take them to Aliwal en 
route to Beestje Kraal. They were wretched, half-starved little brutes about, 123 hands 
high, and reminded one of the old fable in which a father and son disputed as to 


' whether the ass ought to carry them or they theass. Onepony simply collapsed under 


the weight of a great heavy man who attempted to mount him. It was nota very 
encouraging beginning, but the men, with their usual Irish good humour, laughingly 
led away their chargers, pleased as children with their new toys. As time went on we 
supplemented our stud by captures of unbroken mares which were now roaming un- 
‘claimed from farm to farm in the O. R. ©. The greater part of our time was employed 
in driving in and breaking these wild animals, and it is feared that nearly as many ponies 
were knocked up in the chase as new chargers were obtained. But the castaways of other 
columns formed our main supply; the sick and the sore-backed that fell out along the 
road were eagerly brought in by our gleaners, and, when cured, they turned gut to be 
our most reliable animals. A few drafts were obtained from our Stormberg detachment, 
but they were of the same class as those obtained from Burghersdorp. 

“C” and “D” Companies were on May 21st at Rouxville; and, meeting their 
representatives at Stoltz Nek, we handed over to them horses and saddlery. They 
had already been able to pick up a certain number of horses, which were far more 
serviceable animals than those we had extracted with great difficulty from the 
Remount Department. In spite of the fact that we were volunteers, and that 
Lord Kitchener had personally sanctioned the scheme, yet, even at the first, any 
endeavour to obtain remounts was attended by the greatest difficulties. Well condi- 
tioned or big ponies were said to be entirely out of the question, and it was only 


through our detachment at Stormberg that we were able to get from Bowker’s Park 


Remount Department a supply of ponies described officially by the Remount Depart- 
ment on delivery as,— undersized and unfit, ponies requiring conditioning.” Those | 
who knew the ordinary “ fit” remounts of this period may imagine what this descrip- 
tion means. | 

Gradually, however, and by perseverance we mounted the bulk of our men, and day 
by day they improved in riding, and began to understand their duties. First their 
only ride was bare back to water, and then, as the ponies began to pick up, Company 
Officers took them for walking exercise in the vicinity of the camp. Then having 
obtained some mounted infantry pamphlets, a little drill was ventured on, first on foot 
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and then on horseback; as we had no officers who had been through a mounted 
infantry course we had to teach ourselves first. 

But organisation presented an even greater difficulty ; it was necessary to separate: 
the mounted from the dismounted, as ths outposts and other duties could not be per- 


_ formed by a mixed lot. But the men were not willing to leave their own companies. 


and they had to be humoured; moreover the mounted and dismounted strengths varied 
in all the companies, and most of them were too weak to form mounted companies 
alone, and had to be linked. , 
oe It may here be well to mention the various detachments of the battalion, at this 
e. 
At Headquarters at Beestje Kraal were “A,” half of ‘‘E,” and “ G@” Companies. 
“'H ” and the other half of “ E”’ were at Stormberg ; “ I" ’’ was at Bethulie; and 


— &O” and “D” were still on the trek with one or other of Bruce-Hamilton’s columns °. 


while our large draft was still down country. Finally “B” Company was away with 
Lovat’s Scouts, and in fact were reported to have just started on an attempt to retake 
Jamestown from the Boers, into whose hands it had fallen. 7 

We were thus in such a state of dismemberment that the task of organising our- 
selves into mounted infantry was beset with innumerable, if not insurmountable diffi-: 
culties, The Commanding Officer, however, instructed the various Q. 0. Detachments. 
to make every endeavour to both mount and equip their men at their own stations,. and. 
this was carried out. | 

Looking back, these difficulties do not seem very terrifying, but there were a few 
who were already anxious to give up the experiment as beyond their strength, and 
prophesied failure. Fortunately their prophecies were unheeded and the difficulties 
melted away as soon as they were faced. The organisation already described worked 
most admirably and without a hitch, so that early in June Major Moore was able to 
telegraph to Pretoria that he had nearly 500 mounted men trained and ready for action. | 

At this time, as has been stated, the battalion was very much broken up, and 
though the men had learnt to ride and drill, and the general organisation had been 
completed, there was still much to be desired. | 

- The most difficult thing to teach, and it is a lesson that British soldiers have not 

learnt, is the great necessity for sparing horses. Few seem to know the difference 
between cantering and galloping, and still fewer understand that a hundred yards at top 
speed takes more out of a horse than miles of slow work. A person accustomed to see 
race horses at work detects the extended action at once, and at any distance; but 
apparently it escapes the eye of others. That is probably why Officers and N.O.O.’s 
pay so little attention to the matter. But, whatever may be the reason, the result is 
disastrous in war, and accounts to a great extent for our inability to catch the Boers 
whatever advantages we may possess. They are better horsemen and better horse- 
masters and make one horse last as long as two or three of ours. 

To the Rangers of course the necessity of sparing their horses was the most 
important point of all; their ponies were bad and when they broke down they could 
not be replaced. Great attention was paid to this matter, and directions and explana- 
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tions were constantly given; and though visions of galloping scouts still haunt the 
thoughts of the writer, on the whole the men spare? their horses far more than most 
corps. 

During these months many efforts were made to have the regiment placed on a 
proper mounted basis and to get authority for the issue of fit horses; but red tape 
placed the usual impediments in the way; evasions and contradictions were encountered 
at every step, and though we were ordered to move about and do the ordinary work of 
mounted troops no attempt was made to help us. We found ourselves opposed in the 
field by enemies who were not only better horsemen but who were infinitely better mounted, 
and who would disdain the class of animals we had to put up with. On some occasions 
our scouts were simply galloped down and cut off and several men lost their lives. If 
the men got discouraged and lost interest in the work, it would not be very astonishing. 
The wonder is that officers and men remained so constant in spite of difficulties. 

Finally, however, Lieut.-Colonel Moore determined to have the matter settled 
definitely one way or another. He wrote the following letter :— 


The C.8.0., 
General Hart. \ 
Aliwal North, 
4th October, 1901. 


Srr,—As a draft embarked for this Battalion on 5th September, I have the honour 
to request instructions as to its disposal. | 

Five companies of the Battalion are mounted, and three (mostly militiamen and 
old reservists) are dismounted. Nearly all the draft being, I presume, young soldiers, 
will probably volunteer for mounted work, as did the last draft. I have however from 
the beginning been refused fit horses from the Remount Department, and I am unable 
to mount any new men; moreover a large number of my original levy are now on foot 
owing to the deaths of their horses from disease and wounds. =. | 

I may be permitted to recall the facts of the case. I undertook, in May last, to 
mount and train about 500 men of the Battalion, and did so under the very greatest 
difficulties, and almost without help from the Remount Department. The Remount 
Officers described the few ponies they gave us “undersized, unfit and requiring 
condition.” Some were lame, others had old and only partially healed sore backs, all 
were in wretched condition and almost useless, except for the men to learn mding. In 
the field they were more dangerous to the riders than to the enemy. Several of our 
scouts were wounded and killed through the inability of the ponies to carry them. 
On one occasion out of a party of 4 scouts who had got unexpectedly among the enemy, 
two escaped by abandoning their horses, which could not go out of a walk, while the 
two who remained on horseback were wounded and captured. The only horses that 
have been of any service were the sick and abandoned derelicts of other columns which 
we cured, and the wild mares which we caught on the veldt and broken by our men. 
I had not a single trained Mounted Infantry Officer, and we had one and all, officers 
and men, to learn our work as best we could. In addition the whole organisation of the 
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this difficult position. 
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Battalion was upset by the separation of the mounted and dismounted men of 
companies, and had to be re-arranged. | 

Officers ard men however devoted themselves to their new duties with such zeal, 
that I believe the Battalion is as efficient as any Mounted Infantry Battalion in South 
Africa. 

I say this not to claim any praise for what has been done, but to show that it is a 
humiliation, instead of an encouragement, to all ranks to see horses issued without 
stint to Yeomanry, new Colonial Corps, &o., which cannot be compared with us in 
efficiency, while we are denied help of any sort. 

I do not feel justified in mounting any more men on animals unable to carry 
them, and infinitely inferior to those of the enemy, whom we are called upon to hunt 
down and attack. 

I shall be glad to receive instructions as to the line of conduct I am to pursue in 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


(Sgd.) M. G. MOORE, Major, 
Commanding Ist The Connaught Rangers. 


May 9th.—The battalion had subscribed to the erection of a monument at Hart’s 


Hill, and to some suitable memorial, to be erected in Galway, to the memory of our failen. 


comrades in South Africa. The latter memorial will doubtless be dealt: with later in 
these pages on its completion, but it was about this date that we received news of the 
erection of that in Natal. It had taken the form of a monument over the graves of our 


‘men who had died on Hart’s Hill, and, from the photographs, it appeared to be a 


worthy memorial to their gallantry. A wall had been sunk and built around the 
grave, and we may hope that it will never be allowed to fall into such a estate of 
neglect as the unhappy condition of the graves of the 94th at Bronkhorst Spruit. 
Unfortunately, after the battle of Colenso, only the Red Cross and its followers 
had been allowed on the field, and thus we had no means of knowing where our men, 
who had fallen there, had been buried. —_ 
We therefore had to commemorate their loss on the same monument as that to 


those who had died on Hart’s Hill. The following is the inscription : 


SACRED 
To*the Memory of 
22 N.C.O.’s and Men of the Ist Battalion Connaught Rangers, 


who were killed in action near this spot 
on the 28rd and 24th February, 1900, 


and are here buried. 
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Also 


26 N.C.0.’s and Men 
who were killed in action at the battle. 
of Colenso, 
| 15th December, 1899. 
Also : 
To the Memory of our Comrades of the 
TRISH BRIGADE, 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
The Border Kegiment, 


Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
who fell with them. 


This Monument is erected 
by | 
the Officers, N.C.O.’s and Men 
of the 
Ist Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 
R.LP. 


May 19th.—Captain G. C. Digan, 2nd Lieutenant R. L. Payne, and Lieutenant 
P. W. Smyly (8rd Connaught Rangers) arrived at Beestje Kraal with the draft, which 
had landed on December 26th, 1900, and which had been kept at Prince Albert Road 
and Worcester up to now. 

Repeated applications had been made for them to be allowed to join, but the 
answer had been invariably the same—“ as soon as they could be spared.”’ 

The officers had not come out with the draft, but had joined it down country, and 
had been taken on to the strength of the battalion as follows :— 


Captain G. C. Digan, 14th March, 1961. 
2nd Lieutenant R. L. Payne, 15th February, 1901. 
Lieutenant P. W. Smyly, 14th Maroh, 1901. 


The draft brought 122 horses with them from Cape Colony. Those whose 
companies happened to be at headquarters joined them, and the remainder, whose 
companies were away, were kept together as a draft. They, of course, formed a very 
weloome addition to the mounted infantry strength of the battalion, and we were now 
daily employed in training the men and conditioning the horses. 

May 21st.—2nd Lieutenant Foster left Stormberg for Pretoria in order to join the 
Army Service Corps on probation. 

_ Captain 8. Lauder, 5th Connaught Rangers, was admitted to hospital from “CO” 
Company at Rouxville., | 
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Lieutenant Mayne, 5th Battalion Connaught Rangers, replaced him with ‘“C’” 
Company. | ; | 

May 30th.— We were accustomed to have a cossack post on Stoltz Nek from. dawn 
to dusk, and on this day the post was attacked by a patrol of about 30 Boers. “A” 
and “EK” Companies, however, galloped out to their assistance and the Boers. 
retired without having done any harm. We received orders that the whole battalion 
was to concentrate at Burghersdorp—very welcome news in view of our split-up state. 

F 2nd Lieutenant Joyce, who had been admitted to hospital on. May 24th, returned 
to duty. ) 

May 3l1st.—Headquarters with “A,” “HE,” “G@” and the draft marched into. 
Aliwal North, camping on the north side of, and close to, the river: 

June Ist.— We remained at Aliwal. 

June 2nd.—We marched nine miles south of Aliwal en route: for Myburg. Our 
transport was very heavily loaded, and the oxen bad, and it was quite dark before we 
got to camp. The animals were very done up, and this alone prevented us pushing on 
to Myburg that night, in compliance with a request from Colonel Haig to do so. 

Colonel Haig, who was commanding a certain number of columns, heard of 
stile in the Cromberg Mountains, and hoped we might: prevent their crossing the. 
railway. | | 

June 3rd.— We marched to Myburg and scouted thoroughly all the country east 
of the railway up to the base of the Cromberg Mountains. We could, however, find 
no trace of Boers. 

June 4th and 5th.— We remained at Myburg, sending patrols well out around 
us, without seeing any signs of the enemy. 

June 6th.—We received permission to continue our march to Burghersdorp, and 
accordingly proceeded to Stormberg Spruit and encamped there. | 

June 7th.—We reached Burghersdorp about mid-day, and found there Captain 
Bell, with “C” and ‘“‘D” Companies, who had come by train from Springfontein, 
and also “ K’” Company from Bethulie. — 

These companies had their ponies with them. 

This brought all the Companies, except the Stormberg detachment, together and 
our field training began. 

2nd Lieutenant Joyce was here admitted to hospital. : 

June 8th.—The task of re-orgamising the battalion into mounted and dismounted 
companies was actively proceeded with. . -. % 

June 11th.— Lieutenant Hack and 2nd Lieutenant Joyce left for East London 
for the benefit of their health, on the recommendation of the Medical Officer. 

Lieutenant Pomeroy, from the Stormberg detachment, was also admitted imto 
Burghersdorp hospital for a few days. We stayed here until June 12th, when Captain 
Grylls and the dismounted men of “D,” “HE” and “G” Companies were sent to 
Stormberg Junction in order to relieve the mounted portions of “E” and “H” 
Companies there stationed. On this date also we suddenly received orders from 
General Hart at Aliwal to immediately march to Myburg once more, where,. the 
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rea assured us, there was every probability of the enemy being driven on to our 
position. 

Inspired by this promise of fame, we inspanned, saddled up, struck camp, drew 
supplies, and, in a word, were off in a very short time. 

_ Darkness, however, was on our heels, and when but five miles on our journey we 
were compelled to halt for the night. Unfortunately, “F’’? Company—new to this 
part of the country—got separated as advance guard from the main body, and spent a 
cold and hungry night at Stormberg Spruit. 

During the next few days some of the flankers always missed the column, and 
search parties were in perpetual pursuit of stray men. The infantry men, 
accustomed to march along a road wherever they were led, without ever looking to the 
right or left, or taking notice of the country, went astray the moment the hills and 
mountains shut the main body from their view. A few unpleasant experiences soon 
taught them to keep their eyes open, and watch every turn of the road from the 
neighbouring hills. Our men became very good scouts. Brought up among hills and 
bogs and lakes, they have far better eyes for country than those who have lived all their 
lives in English towns, and who, when at fault, can always ask the policeman if they 
should take the first or the second turn to the right. In fact the men learnt this im- 
portant part of their work more quickly than could have been expected, and as one 
watches them working round mountains and spying from the tops of hills just clear of 
the sky line, it is evident that-the column need fear no surprise. 

June 12th.—After leaving a breakfast for “F’? Company at our camp, we 
marched into Myburg. Here we found armoured trains patrolling the line, and the 
telegraph wires breathed promises of General Hart’s presence at an early hour. The 
only missing quantity was the Boers themselves. a 

Cromberg Mountain is about five miles east of Myburg, and, even to one used to 
North Natal, nas the appearance of a most formidable obstacle to any attack. Steep, 
rugged and of a great height, it is almost inaccessible, although local inhabitants can 
be found who assert that it is possible to ride up it. The Rangers have seen a gooddeal 
of Cromberg, under varying conditions, and from all sides; and, though one is loth to 
disbelieve, or cast doubts upon the veracity of any oldest inhabitant, even in South 
Africa—still we remain incredulous. Thus it may readily be believed that no man 
looked forward with the slightest relish to the possibility of receiving an order to make 
a frontal attack on Cromberg Mountain. 

In the evening General Hart and a limited staff arrived by train. 

June 14th.—We were considerably occupied to-day between scouting the 
southern and western slopes of Cromberg and giving an enthusiastic welcome to the 
General, who seemed most pleased to meet us again; we had not seen him since we 
parted, about a year before, at Heidelberg. 

_ For two or three miles from the base of Cromberg Mountain towards Myburg 
Station there are terraces of lower kopjes, dongas and kloofs, with scattered farm 
houses tenanted for the most part by Dutchmen. From these no information could 
be extracted. In fact no Dutch farmer in Cape Colony ever sees a Boer commando; 
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occasionally, when pressed, and when they know that it is useless to deny that Boers 
have been in the vicinity, they admit that they saw three mounted men about a 
fortnight ago who may have been Boers. Three is the favourite number and is rarely 
exceeded, Judging by the information obtained at farm houses, a state of profound peace 
reigns over the whole of South Africa. and no enemy has ever been seen ; it is doubtful 
if such a thing as an armed Boer exists. Cromberg in any case was deserted if it had 
ever been occupied, and General Hart left us in the evening giving us orders to return 
to Burghersdorp on the morrow. : 

Lieutenant Pomeroy was discharged from hospital and rejoined his detachment at 
Stormberg Junction. 

June 15th.— We marched to within five miles of Burghersdorp and encamped. 

During this march we really thought that we had at last come in touch with the 
enemy as we suddeniy heard a rapid musketry fire in the direction of our right advance 
guard. Preparations for a battle were made, but we soon ascertained that it was but 
the militia denizens of Stormberg Spruit Bridge engaged in practice. Thus we 
continued our march in peace. : 

June 16th.—We marched into Burghersdorp. 

June 17th.—The dismounted men of ‘‘C”’ Company were sent to Aliwal North to 
join “B” Company, who—astill attached to Lovat’s Scouts—were there at the time. 

June 19th.—“ H” and “ E” Companies, having left the dismounted men of the 
latter company at Stormberg Junction under Captain Grylls, arrived at Burghersdorp, 
and rejoined the battalion. 

That eveuing we received orders to be ready to start on trek the next day, and to 
operate in the triangle formed by Aliwal North, Burghersdorp, and Jamestown. We 
were told to clear farms of all inhabitants in excess of, or not accounted for on the list 
which is ordered to be affixed to the door of every farm house. 

June 20th.—We had every intention of starting early in the morning, and struck 
camp with that idea. However, we had to get guides, and as we experienced some 
difficulty in obtaining these, it was 3 p.m. before we could get away. 2nd Lieutenant 
O’Brien and three mounted men from “ B”’ Company arrived by train to be attached 
to “C” Company, and 2nd Lieutenant Owen left for Aliwal to join Captain Cass’ 
Company. 

We moved out of Burghersdorp in a south-easterly direction through the most 
dangerous of valleys, hemmed in on each side by lofty and well-nigh inaccessible 
ranges of hills, the crests of which were well within rifle-range of one another. Luckily 
there was no sign of the enemy, and after marching about 6 miles we debouched into 
rather more open country—that is to say, with the hills further apart—and encamped 
for the night at Waterval Farm. We were much encumbered by our ox-wagons, and 
the transport and rear guard were very late in arriving at camp. We had repeatedly 
applied for mule wagons to carry supplies, but hitherto without any success. 

June 2st.—Continuing our march south-east, we pushed out wide, flanking 
parties, and visited several farms without discovering any excess of inhabitants; or 
indeed anything more formidable than cups of coffee, which the hospitable Dutch 
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farmer pressed upon us. We halted at mid-day for dinner, and to allow Scobell’s 
column to pass us en route for Burghersdorp. The night found us but seven miles 
further on our journey owing to our ox-convoy and its inferior oxen, and we halted at 
Kapok Kraal. Before arriving there, however, we sent back some empty wagons for 
fresh supplies. In the evening it commenced to rain, and so incessant was it that 
morning found us literally washed out. Indeed, there were several inches of water on 
the ground; the roads and drifts were impassable, and there was nothing for it but to 
remain where we were for the day. The sun made a welcome appearance about 11 
a.m., and gradually restored us to some degree of dryness. 

June 23rd.—We were off early, and, moving east in the direction of Paarde 
Verlies, negotiated a very difficult nek or pass without opposition. We were, however, 
more fortunate than our transport, with which everything seemed to go wrong. 
far as the nek the road and drifts were bad enough in all conscience, but the ascent of 
the hills was infinitely worse. Up the pass the road wound, with rarely an oppor- 
tunity for a straight pull for more than one team of oxen. At the best of times it could 
have been little better than a track, and now—inches deep in boulders and mud, and 
with a stream coursing merrily down it—it would have impeded the best transport in 
the world. We have never laid claim to be in possession of this, and as a consequence 
only the most necessary of the wagons could arrive by 2 a.m. at Paarde Verlies, The 
remainder, even after negotiating the hill, encountered fresh difficulties; ran into a 
marsh, got tied up in barbed wire, and at length were forced to outspan for the rest of 
the night. At Paarde Verlies we held a strong position, and learnt that Fouché and 
300 Boers had been on the same spot a week ago. Commandant’s Kop was under a 
mile from camp, and it has ever figured in intelligence wires as the pied a terre of many 
Boers. When our advance guard arrived here, a few horsemen, and what appeared to 
be a cart, seemed to be trekking hurriedly off, but though we went in pursuit we were 
unable to find out where they had gone. 

June 24th.— We sent out patrols in all directions, without encountering any of the 
enemy. We heard distant sounds of artillery fire from the north, and ascertained that 
Boers were at Klipfontein, between us and Jamestown. 

Supplies now arrived, and we at once sent back for more. Lieutenant Smyly, 3rd 
C. R.’s, was admitted to hospital. 

June 25th.—Lieutenant Hack rejoined from sick leave. Captain Deacon and 
twenty men of ‘‘ F”? Company, who had been sent from Burghersdorp to Venterstadt 
as escort to a telegraphist, also rejoined the battalion on this date; 2nd Lieutenant 
Joyce rejoined at Stormberg. 

_ June 26th.—The country between Paarde Verlies and Jamestown, and that run- 
ning north also, is exceedingly hilly and difficult. East of our camp and about three 
miles therefrom lay Witkop, on an even higher level than ours. Hast again of this 
curiously shaped kopje is the high range of hills which runs towards and around 
Jamestown. North of Witkop another range lies, plateau-shaped on top, with here 
and there higher hills, which, further north become more and more in evidence, until 
eventually one finds oneself in as difficult a bit of country as one could wish to avoid. 
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Major Moore, knowing what a happy hunting ground this was to the Boers, con- 
ceived the idea that by concealing one company in this rugged northern portion of the 
range, he might, by starting with the remainder of the battalion from Witkop, induce 
any Boers he might meet to retire on to the concealed company. 

Thus early in the morning “ ©,” “ D,” “E” and “ H” Companies left camp and 
moved towards Witkop, while “ F’’ Company marched to its selected place of con- 
cealment about 7 miles north, and there took up a strong position. Major Moore, who 
was under the impression that the range running north from Witkop was far 
narrower than actually proved to be the case, sent Captain Raven with “ D” and “H”’ 
Companies through Witkop to proceed up the eastern side of the bills, while “C ” and 
“<i” Companies moved in a parallel direction on the western side. 

The latter portion of the bores reached Witkop after passing up a Nek untenanted 
by Boers, and at the Post Office a halt was made in order to allow “D” and 
«<H ”’ Companies to make their circuit further east. Once at Witkop, however, it was 
very evident that the range running north was by no means a narrow one, but rather 
a high and —at this point—extensive plateau. However, Captain Raven’s force had 
gone too far to be recalled, so accordingly ‘“‘C ” and ‘““E”’ Companies commenced to 
move north. 
| A long march was made, and, as said before, towards the north, the plateau 
gradually yielded to a higher range of rugged kopjes, intersected by deep and narrow 
ravines. Fortunately only the ambulance and ammunition carts were out, and these 
succeeded in surviving the perils of the rough and unready road. | 

About 5 p.m. “C” and “ E”’ Companies arrived within two miles of the position 
occupied by “EF” Company, having seen no Boers, and—almost needless to say— 
having acquired no information from the various farms passed. A. message was then 
sont to “ F’” Company to return to camp, and as there was no sign of “ D ” and“H” 
Comparies, and it being impossible to get communication, the whole force returned to 
Paarde Verlies, which had been held in our absence by Captain Digan with “ A” 
Dismounted Company. 

No great anxiety was felt on account of the missing companies, as the probabilities 
were that Captain Raven—finding he had to make such a lopg journey, owing to 
the breadth of the range, in order to get west of it—had been overtaken by darkness, 
and bivouacked for the night. 

June 26th.—No sign of “ D” and “H” Companies was to be seen until late in 
the afternoon, when they returned to camp. As supposed, they had had to go much 
further east than thought or intended at the outset. ‘Lhe country had been very 
difficult, and darkness had found them in a cul de sac in the hills, from which the 
onlyegress was that by which they had entered it. Their choice therefore was between 
bivouacking for the night, which was fast approaching, or making for Jamestown, 
to which their guide assured them he could easily lead them in a short time. This 
latter alternative was then chosen, and Jamestown was eventually reached. Here 
they spent the night, and next morning started once more for Paarde Verlies. Un- 
fortunately the hospitality of the inhabitants of Jamestown proved too much for some 
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of our men, and a few had to be left behind under an escort. Camp was reached 
safely, and no Boersseen. One man, however, was taken prisoner by some of the enemy, 
who lay concealed in a donga, and captured him while away from the companies, 


Viz. :— 

“A”? Company, attached “ H ’’ Company, No. 2719, Private Murray. 

He was subsequently released, and rejoined the battalion about ten days later. 

June 27th.—Early in the morning Captain Raven, with 36 N.C.O.’s and men 
leading spare horses, started out for Jamestown with the object of bringing back those 
men left there. 2nd Lieutenant Hutcheson and a dismounted party was also sent 
to Witkop with rations and blankets in case Captain Raven should be unable to reach 
camp again that night. About 4°30 p.m. a note arrived in camp from 2nd 
Lieutenant Hutcheson saying that he had heard from Captain Raven that he had 
encountered the enemy, and that as he himself was retiring ¢nd Lieutenant Hutcheson 
was to proceed back to our camp with all possible despatch. ‘“C,” “D,” “HE” and “F” 
Companies at once saddled up and prepared to go to Captain Raven’s assistance. Before 
they could start, however, first 2nd Lieutenant Hutcheson arrived, followed shortly 
afterwards by Captain Raven and the greater part of his men. It appeared that. when 
about nine miles towards Jamestown his scouts had come upon about 150 Boers. These 
opened fire, and Captain Raven was forced to retreat. His main body did so success- 
fully, and, indeed, made a flanking movement on the Boers, though without success. 
The scouts, however, several of whose horses had been shot, were more unfortunate. 
Two or three passed round the enemy’s right, and went on to Jamestown. Others 
reached Captain Raven, but the following men, some of whose horses had been shot, 
and others entangled in a barbed wire fence while retiring, were captured :— ; 


Coy. No. Rank. Name. 
“Co” .... 6839 Private Ward. 
“BH” .... 5743 Corporal Reid. ° 


“BH” .... 1468 Private Coyne. 
“HH” .... 6676. Private Sugrue. 
“HR” .... 6423 Private Ray. 


The above were subsequently released, and made their way to Jamestown, where 

the battalion found them. . 
Captain Raven, as soon as he found his road to Jamestown thus barred, had 
retired to the battalion. Major Moore decided that he must at once proceed to James- 
town and retrieve, if possible, the men already there, and also pick, up the men 
missing from Captain Raven’s little force. Leaving ‘A ” (Dismounted) and “ H ”’ 
Companies under Captain Digan to hold our camp, which was shifted a mile to the 
east, ‘C,” “D,” “i” and “¥” Companies, with greatcoat and blanket per man, rode 
out at 7 p.m., and negotiating the Nek safely, reached Wit Kop and bivouacked there. 
We had with us the Scotch cart with rations, the ammunition cart, and water cart. 
June 28th.—From Wit Kop we proceeded early towards Jamestown, which we 
reached in the afternoon. The road lies on a plain for the greater part of the distance, 
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but close under a northern range of hills, undulating on top. We sent a flank guard 
along this range, and although no firing ensued three small parties of Boers were seen. 
They were evidently scouts of the force which had encountered Captain Raven on the 
previous day. In Jamestown we found all the missing men of Captain Raven’s party, 
with the exception of those left behind on the 26th inst. These, although sniped at by the 
enemy, had ridden out from Jamestown and successfully reached the battalion. 

We bivouacked at Jamestown for the night, and felt the cold, with our scanty 
coverings, a good deal. We of course had no forage with us, but were fortunately 
able to requisition some. | 

June 29th.— We started back for Paarde Verlies, where we arrived safely in the 
evening. Captain Digan reported that, from information received, he believed a large 
party of Boers had passed during the preceding night within 800 yards of his camp 
and had made north. 

' ‘We were now very short of rations, and indeed were for two or three days on a 
half issue. 

June 30th.—We marched towards Myburg, but could only get about nine miles 
owing to the bad drifts. We passed through a most dangerous kloof named 
Ezelsklip, but, fortunately, there were no Boers; a comparatively small party could 
have held the commanding heights and prevented our passage. In this kloof, one of 
the prettiest to be found in South Africa, we came across some orange groves, and the 
fruit, ripe and unripe, was much. appreciated by the men. 

July 1st.—We continued our march, and after about six miles reached a point four 
miles from Myburg, and south-east of Cromberg Mountain. Here we received our 
rations, which we sorely needed. 

July 2nd.— We endeavoured to thoroughly scout Cromberg, but a day is all too 
short for such a task. Still part of the regiment went a certain way up on each side, 
and returned to camp without seeing a Boer. | ° 

July 3rd.—We remained in camp. 

July 4th.—We received orders that we were to go on a long trek, and make for 
the country in native territory east of the Drakensberg range of mountains. Into this 
country the Boers were reported to have penetrated, and certainly one great inducement 
to us was the report that any number of horses were to be obtained there. Maclear was 
supposed to be our ultimate destination. 7 

Major Moore wired that he must go either by Jamestown and Dordrecht Road or 
tiftough Aliwal, but was ordered to proceed direct and that both places were quite out 
of his way. As usual the map did not show an intervening range of hills, and 
several mountain paths were marked like wagon roads, but we had in any case to await 
supplies, which were expected trom Aliwal. 

July 5th found us still at Cromberg. 

Captain Cass and “B” Company rejojned the battalion after having been 
attached to Lovat’s Scouts for upwards of six weeks. During that time they had been 
continually on the trek always attached to Lovat’s under Colonel Murray, and part of 
the time with the combined force under Colonel Gorringe. They had not seen any 
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fighting, but had traversed an enormous tract of country, having been down as far as 
Steynsburg. On one occasion they had moved no less than sixty miles in forty-eight 
hours. Here it may be well to remark on the doings of “C” and “D” Companies 
under Captain Bell, while away with Bruce-Hamilton’s various columns.  $—_ 

Sometimes with one, sometimes with another force, these two companies had been 
over naa the whole of the southern portion of the Orange River Colony. ane 
fontein, Edenburg, and even Wepener and Thaba Nchu had they seen; and, though 
latterly partly mounted, the greater part of their journeyings had been covered on 
their feet, or occasionally on wagons. Only once did they come under fire, namely, 
when in De Moulin’s column, and then no casualties were suffered. One other 
occasion may be mentioned. While guarding a large ox-wagon convoy, and 
‘accompanied by about 10,000 sheep which were being driven away during the clearing 
operations, the grass was set on fire to windward by Colonel De Moulin’s column. 
' Nearly all the sheep were burnt to death, and the wagons were saved with, great 

difficulty. | _ 7 oe 

By the advent of “B” Company the battalion was now complete, with 
‘of course the exception of ‘“‘G’’ Company (composed of dismounted men of ‘ D,” 
“ K,” and “ @’’ companies) which was stationary at Stormberg. = | 


July 6th.— We marched south-east, endeavouring to use a road over the hills towards 
-Jamestown. No passable road was however to be found, and Major Moote resolved to 
‘strike for Aliwal. Before starting our orders for Maclear were countermanded, and we 
then received others to join Lovat’s Scouts at a place named Strydfontein, and as the 
Aliwal road is the only practicable one, we maintained our proposed route. . 


July 7th.—We marched into Aliwal North along the eastern side of Cromberg. 


July 8th.—Lieutenant Smyly, 5th C.R.’s, rejoined from hospital. Strydfontein is 
‘on the Cape Colony side of the Orange River, and we marched about eight miles in its 
direction. At the junction of our road with that to Lemoenfontein we heard of a 
party of Boers pba! been at the hotel at that place on the previous evening. We 
‘therefore resolved to have a look for them, and leaving our dismounted party in camp, 
we diverged from our route, and searched the hills north-west of Lemoenfontein. 
However, we met with no success, and returned to camp. oo 

July 9th.— We continued our way east, and after about eight miles reached Stryd- 
fontein, and Colonel Murray. We outspanned, and later in the afternoon the whole 
force moved on another six miles further east. Here we were joined by 150 armtd 
Natives from Herschel Native territory. As we were not in Native territory or going 
‘there, Col. Murray was not pleased at this accession to his force. 

July 10th found us yet another ten miles to the eastward, and still no sign of 
Boers. We encamped at a place named Rietfontein, not the first of that name by any 
means that we have met in this country. 

July 11th.-—We left Rietfontein early in the morning, and continuing our easterly 
-direction with Lovat’s Scouts, passed Karmelkspruit and its farm, the home of the 
rebel Commandant Myburg. 
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On this occasion he was not at home, and we passed along the valley unmolested, 
overshadowed by the Lady Grey Hills. Murray’s guns fired a couple of rounds at some 
horsemen seen in the distance, but very fortunately with no results, as they turned out 
to be the Lady Grey Town Guard. 

' We climbed up into the mountains, only to find that there was another small column 


already there. Accordingly, we retraced our steps down hill once more, and again made 


Rietfontein our camping ground for the night, preparatory to moving to Aliwal. 

July 12th.—We marched about ten miles west, lending “ H ”’ Company to Murray, 
who made a reconnaissance to the south. He encamped, not having seen any Boers, 
about two miles east of us. ° 

July 13th.—Lieutenant Hack, who had injured his knee, and all our sick horses 
were sent into Aliwal. Lovat’s Scouts and their R.H.A. guns also moved towards 
Aliwal, while we were ordered to diverge to the south, and to make the best of our way 
to Zuurvlakte, on the Aliwal-Jamestown road, but we could not reach our destination 
that night. We crossed the Kraai River at Plaa#&Kop Drift, and while headquarters 
and “CO,” “D,” “F” and “HH” Companies moved on about two miles, the transport 
and “A” and “ B ” Dismounted Companies, with “KE” Company, could get no further 
than the south side of the drift. he river-bed was not at all difficult, but the 
approaches to the drift were very bad. , ? 

July 14th.—The headquarter companies moved off about 8 a.m., followed by the 
transport and “A” and “B” Companies, with “C” and “ D” Companies as a rear 
guard; “ EK” Company being sent on to join the main body. Before, however, it had 
done so, the scouts of “ H.” Company, after doing about six miles as advance guard, 
came upon the Boers at Rietfontein farm, who opened fire on them. As the enemy 
seemed. to be in force, they retired on the main portion of the company, losing one 
man, Sergeant Gilroy, whose horse was killed and he himself was wounded in the ankle. 
The Boers captured him and made him accompany them, but finding he could only 
walk with difficulty, they released him and told him to return to his corps _It is said 
that they fired at him again when he was about 500 yards off. 

The Boers, who turned out to be Myburg’s commando of 170 men, we.re surprised 
with their horses loose. On the whistle sound of their leader they got them in, 
saddled up, and were off in twenty minutes; a very remarkable performance. 
They left behind them, however, their breakfast, blankets, &e. The led horses were sent , 
off at a gallop round the hills marked X and Y on the map, towards the high ridge on the 
west, and the rest of the commandotheld on to the intervening hills to delay our adveance. 

Meanwhile Major Moore had laagered up the transport, placed it in charg of 
Captain Cass and the dismounted men, with “EE” Company holding kopjes on the 
flanks ; and sent back to hurry up the rear companies. ‘‘H ” Company was ordered to 
press forward on the left, and Major Moore pushed rapidly forward with “F”’ 
Company under Captain Deacon to the right of tlre Boer position, beyond Zuurvlakte, 
where it occupied a small knoll Z, and came under the fire of the enemy on the hill X. 
Lieutenant Smyly coming up with the half company in support got too close to this 
hill and came in for a rather hot fire. 

H 
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Major Moore returned to the column, ordered the wagons: to push on to Zuur- 
viakte farm under Captain Cass, and “ KE” Company to reinforce “I”? Company on 
the right. The rear guard was still a long way off and another message was despatched 
to bring it up to the assistance of “‘H ” Company on the left. - 

hen part of “Ki” Company had come up to “ ”” Company the Boer led horses 
were seen to be emerging from behind the hills and to be climbing the western ri 
Major Moore, who was with Captain Deacon, moved the whole company and that part 
of “EK” Company which had come up (except a small post left for observation and to 
keep touch wit! the column) westwards towards the ‘‘ Nek” to try and intercept 
the retreat, being now reinforced by the remainder of “KE” Company which had now 
caught up. But the fire from the hills became so intense, that it was evident the Boers 
were still holding on tight to their position, and the ground was so bare that it could 
not be approached. Moreover to get into the Nek between the ocoupied hills would 
have been suicide ; nor was it practicable at this time to attack the western hills as the 
front held by only 100 men already.extended over a distance of four miles. If there had 
been a gun we could have done great execution among the crowd of horses and men 
hastening up the pathway, and no doubt this would have erushed the resistance at. the 
outset. Gree did we miss the artillery so much as on this occasion. Our men, how- 
ever, fired at long range, and a few horses and men were seen to fall. 

The remainder of “ E”’ Company came up about 11°30 a.m., and a message was 
despatched to Captain Bell to bring “C0” and “ D ” Companies to the right instead of 
the left when they cant!*up. When these companies arrived and “ Hi ’”” Company began 
to press on the left the Boers abandoned the kopje X and the fire first slackened and 
then ceased altogether on Y. , 

The ground about Zuurvlakte west of Rietfontein is an open plain, bounded on 
the south by the range of hills which we had been attacking, and on the west by a 
long range running N. and 8S. called the lesser Stormberg. The lower slopes were 
covered with rocks and kopjes, and there were several farms with stone kraals at the 
foot. Behind these western hills was a plateau, with open ground along which mounted 
troops could easily move; but all this ground was invisible to us, and though we have 
since moved all over it, we did not at that time know it atall. The Nek and the 
Jamestown Road ran between the two ranges as already described. . 

Zuurviakte itself isin a hollow, with a dam on the south side, and smooth, bu’ 
rising ground nearly all round. On the west the ground rises in a gentle slope to 
point. marked M, after which it falls away again towards the hills. Phe two main 
chains of hills, one running E. and W., the other N. and 8., form a large horse shoe 
with a diameter through our front of about five miles. Inside this large horse shoe and 
enclosed in its arms is a smaller one formed of low rocky kopjes witha diameter of 


about two miles across. The Jamestown road passes up the centre. 


At 11°30 a.m. we were about 1,000 yards from the southern and western hills. 
The horses had been sent to the rear, which at this time seemed safe, but about 12 
o’clock Captain Deacon (‘“ F ’’ Company) reported that parties of the enemy were moving 
along the western ridge in anortherly direction, and “ E.” Company wassent to protect 
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our right flank. Lieutenant Pomeroy occupied the point M and the surrounding 
ground, but for a time no attack was made on our flank. 

About 1 o’clock Captain Bell arrived with ‘‘C” and “ D”’ Companies, and Major 
Moore resolved if possible to occupy the flat-topped kopje Y which commanded the 
eastern side of the Nek. The eastern end of this hill rose into a rocky, pointed kopje ; 
the remainder was low and flat, but had steep rocky sides. 

Pressed by “ H’’ Company on the east and outflanked by the other companies on 
the west, the Boers had abandoned their first positions on the hills about X, and as the 
fire had ceased on Y it was thought that possibly that aleo might havi, been given up. 
However, that could only be known by trying, and as no attack was possible from the 
west where we would have been between two fires, we determined to try the east end. 
“CO” and “D ” Companies, leaving their horses in the donga, the only cover available, 
advanced up the slope to the point N on the map. A rain of bullets soon showed what 
might be expected here; the men lay in extended order along the bare veldt without 
the least cover, while the bullets splashed all round. Lieutenant Moore Hutchinson 
was hit several times and other men were wounded. Major Moore, hoping to get some 
reverse fire on this pointed hill, sent “I” Company with Captain Deacon along the 
donga, and brought in half of ‘““E”’ Company to take its place near the Maxim gun. 
All this time the Maxim kept up a heavy fire on the Boer position, but it soon became 
apparent that our efforts were unavailing, and that the Boers were in too seoure a 
position behind their rocks to effect any good. Large parties of Boers had now appeared 
on the western hills and it became evident that in addition to b ‘ng the attackers, and 
being in an exposed plain, we were also greatly outnumbered. It turned out that 
Fouché, who was in the neighbourhood with 300 men, had arrived on the scene, and 
that his men were at this time on the western hills, threatening our right flank. 

: “A” Company, under Captain Digan, had come up and was held in reserve near 
the gate. 

Major Moore now saw that as the hill could not be taken it was useless to leave 
the men exposed to fire and resolved to retire the advanced companies to a position 
which was impregnable, and where, if the Boers did attempt to follow, they would get 
severely handled. But this retirement was not easy to effect with security. “HK” 
and “K”’ Companies were a long way off and were heavily engaged. Lieut. Conry 
was sent to inform Captain Deacon, and to order him to withdraw from the advanced 
place he was then holding in the donga. 

Meanwhile the Boers in front had become very bold, and some of them, having 
mounted their horses round the corner of the hill, came galloping forward. Fora 
moment it seemed as if they were going to charge our position, and every rifle was 
turned on to them ; but in a few moments they disappeared into a donga and could no 
longer be seen. At this point, as we found afterwards, the donga is very deep, and 


they got complete cover from which to enfilade Captain Deacon’s position. He hada 


very hot time of it, and so had Lieut. Conry who had gone to give him the order to 

retire; but before he withdrew he checked the enemy’s advance. At this time, and 

during the retirement to the main line, “ F ’? Company suffered most of their oo 
H 
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Immediately Lieut. Conry returned Major Moore sent him back with the half of 
<*K” Company which, on aecount of the arrival of “A” Company, was no longer 
required, to reinforce the remainder of his company on the right and rear, and to hel 
Lieutenant Pomeroy to retire from his too advanced position. It is well that this ‘was 
done, for Fouché’s men were already on the lower slopes of the western hills and in the 
farm houses and kraals. From these points of vantage they were pouring a hot fire on 
Lieutenant Pomeroy and his small force. As explained previously ‘“ EK” Company 
ocoupied an extended line, the southern extremity of which was occupied by Lieutenant 
Pomeroy ‘and five men. One of the latter was a hundred yards or so still more to 
‘the south, where the ground sloped down to the farm houses, as a look-out man. 
Soon after the departure of that portion of the company sent for by Major Moore 
in the early afternoon to relieve “FEF”? at the Maxim, the Boers had occupied ‘the 
western ridge of kopjes and the farm houses. They had at first started a desultory 
sniping, which soon broke into a most furious fire. To this our men had replied at a 
distance of 600 yards, but with,-of course, the usual difference that the Boers were 
‘concealed behind rocks, while our men lay behind antheaps, where they could find 
them. : 
At the time when the remainder of “E” Company was sent to prolong the right 
of those men in position facing the western ridge of kopjes, the firing developed into 
a roar of musketry. : | ae se 

Major Moore then sent a message to Lieutenant Pomeroy on the extreme left* of 
the company, and to the men between him and his right to retire, and at the same 
time brought “C” and “D” Companies back to the Maxim in the donga. As 4 
matter of fact the message never reached Lieutenant Pomeroy, but the men in the 
centre of the line heard it and began to retire. Whilelying behind their antheaps they 
had been in comparative safety, but directly a man rose and doubled back he was followed 
by a veritable tempest of bullets, and forced to take cover. It was in this retirement, 
like that of “F” Company, that so many casualties were sustained ; and here Lieu- 
‘tenant Conry was wounded. The afternoon was now well on, and it only wanted a short 
time to dusk. Therefore most of the men lay where they were until the failing light 
should conceal them from the enemy’s view. In the majority of cases this was success- 
ful, and no doubt saved many casualties. Indeed, once a man stood up, it seemed 
miraculous how he could possibly escape being hit, so accurate was the aim of the Boors. 

It has been previously explained that Lieutenant Pomeroy and five men occupied 
‘the most southern extremity of ““E’’ Company’s line, and that he had a look-out man 
a little further to his left,—the south. Now this man was wounded, and in the 
gathering dusk the Boers to the number of about eighty issued from the farm houses, 
and galloped for our position. They were thus, owing to Private Kilroy, the out-look 
man, being wounded, almost on the top and flank of Lieutenant Pomeroy before he 
had any idea of their presence. Of course, there was nothing for it then but to run, 


* It must be remembered that ‘‘ E’’ Company was defending the rear and right flank, and therefore the 
left of that company was the right of our position. 2 ok 
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and this they all attempted todo. But assailed from flank and rear by a stream, of 
bullets, it is small wonder that they failed to get far; Lieutenant Pomeroy was 
wounded, and all his little party either killed or wounded. 

- Colour-Sergeant Lyons in the centre of the line was now retiring, and followed by 
the party immediately on his right, all withdrew toa position of safety, although 
passing under a.considerable fire during their retirement. | 

No message had been sent from “H” Company, which had been working © 
independently on the extreme left (east), and very little was known of its doings. 


. Major Moore had despatched the Adjutant to bring it in, but he had not found it easy 


to discover Oaptain Raven, who was holding a high hill, X on the map. As this 
company was about twice as strong as any other company, not much anxiety was felt 
on the subject, but its timeky arrival at this moment was of great service, and made 
our position absolutely secure. 3 | 

_ Fouché’s commando had now descended in great numbers from the 
hills, and having swept away Lieutenant Pomeroy’s-small party on our extreme rigut, 
evidently thought our flank had been rolled up, and that the battle was won. They 
advanced in a long skirmishing line over the sloping ground towards the dam, but in 
so doing they placed themselves in the very exposed position we had formerly 
occupied, and soon felt how much pleasanter were the stones and walls of the hills they 
had left. We could not turn the Maxim on to them for fear of hitting “ E’”’ Company, 
but “A” Company got in a series of volleys which soon stemmed the advance. In 
a few minutes the black coats began to swerve off, and very soon nothing could be 
seen of them in the already failing light. Had it lasted for another hour we might 
have had some revenge for our former losses. Our front extending at this time from the 
farm, along the shallow donga to the rocky ridge at the gate, formed a position that 
could have resisted any attack, and the arrival of “H” spay gave us plenty of 
spare men to press our advantage. No doubt the sight of this fresh arrival also con- 
tributed to the Boer retirement. oo 

_ Darkness had now set in and Major Moore withdrew all his force to the farm, where 
we could occupy a strong position, having a large dam of water on the southern side 
and many stone kraals. ‘ 7 

During the afternoon, when Boers had been observed almost due west of the 

farm, Captain Cass had sent out a small patrol to another farm belonging to a man 
named Fouché. As they had neared it a Boer hurriedly issued out, and galloped up 
the overhanging kopjes. He almost immediately returned with several others, and 
our patrol had to gallop back. On seeing this the cooks, the only mounted men left in 
camp, jumped on their ponies bare-backed and hurried out to their comrades’ relief, 
with the result that the Boers, although they captured one man, desisted from their 
pursuit and retired in their turn. This has been remembered as “the charge of the 
cooks’; but it is not the only time that, under Sergeant Wallace, they have done 
good and gallant service. Our ambulance, which had accompanied Lovat’s Scouts 
into Aliwal on the previous day, was returning to join us,and the Boers had in the 
afternoon met it when well north of us, and conducted it into their lines, making a 
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prisoner of one armed man with it, who happened to be rejoining from hospital. As 
soon as it was dark Lieutenant Conry organised a party of six men of “ H’’ Company 
and Lance-corporal Durkan and five men of “ B,’’ and advanced once more in order to 
attempt to bring in the wounded of the latter company. The darkness of the night 
favoured the enterprise and, dropping men in small parties every half mile, the wounded 
were at length reached. Great caution had to be exercised, as lights were all over the 
field, and the Boers were at supper. In the darkness the groans of the wounded were 
the only guides to their whereabouts, but as each man was found he was carried back to 
the rear parties, and in this way most were removed, stretchers being improvised from ° 
rifles and putties. Meanwhile a rigid look-out had to be maintained, and the parties of 
two or three men left in rear, as well as those actually engaged in removing the wounded, 
kept their bayonets fixed and magazines charged. Lance-corporal Durkan carried one or 
two of the poor fellows a considerable distance to the rear on his back, following the 
line of detached men who were only located by means of a low whistle—the pre- 
arranged signal. Just as Lieutenant Pomeroy was being approached—the searchers 
being guided by one wounded man to another—a figure was seen to be bending over him, 
This turned out to be Lance-Corporal Whewell of the ambulance, who stated that he had 
been sent up the hill from the Boer laager to remove our wounded, and to bring them back 
totheenemy. Hesaid that there was a Boer picquet of four men seated about L00 yards 
off, but owing to the darkness this could not be seen. Sounds of wheels and the talking of 
Dutch were heard coming from the direction of the enemy, and on cautious investigation 
this turned out to be the ambulance which had halted, arrested by the barbed wire fence, 
behind which Lieutenant Pomeroy’s party had previously been lying. By wrenching 
some of the wire down and standing on the remaining strands, the mules and ambu- 
lance were got safely across. Naturally it made noise, but the Boers, who were to be 
seen round fires about three hundred yards below, probably expected this, knowing 
where the ambulance was, and made no enquiries. Thus Lieutenant Pomeroy and his 
wounded and dead men were placed in the ambulance as the little groups guarding 
them were reached, and eventually the whole party safely returued to camp. 

Civil-Surgeon Lees, who had attended to the wounded on the field all day under 
a heavy fire, and received a bullet through his helmet while binding up the wounds of 
Lieutenant Moore Hutchinson, had established a hospitalin the farm. ve i 
was naturally rough and ready, but our wounded were made most comfortable, and 
tHe resources of the house placed at their disposal. Farmer Becker bears the reputation 
among some people of being a rebel in heart, but, happily, that is no concern of ours, 
and we have only cause to be most grateful to him and his wife for their great kindness 
to all our wounded officers and men. We were naturally very much on the alert during 
the night, and each company had a position assigned to it in which to bivouac and 
entrench themselves. In spite of their superior numbers, however, the Boers made no 
attempt to attack us, and the night passed quietly by. 

uly 15th.—Major Moore had during the fight of the previous day despatched 

two messengers by different routes to acquaint General Hart at Aliwal with our 
position, and asking for the assistance of guns. 
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It was early evident that the Boers were still about, as parties of them could be 
seen on the high hills to the south, and riding over the intervening plain. 

We sent out a patrol in the morning to a sugar-loaf Kopje north-west of us, and 
these were fired at by the Boers from the western ridge above Fouché’s farm. 

About 11 a.m. we sent out two parties under the Red Cross to see if some of our 
missing men could be found, and later in the evening a sad procession returned bearing 
three poor fellows, quite dead, let us trust having met their deaths instantaneously. 

About 4 p.m. our looked-for assistance arrived from Aliwal in the shape of 
General Hart himself and Lovat’s Scouts with the section of horse guns. They 
encamped the south side of the dam, and were just too late to view the Boers’ rearguard 
disappear over the southern hills. The General and his force had made a very rapid 
march, as the distance from Aliwal must be nearly twenty-five miles. Our men were 
delighted to see the General, and cheered him lustily, which evidently afforded him 
equal delight. 

' Before the arrival of the column we had performed the last sad rites to three of 
our men, one of whom had died of wounds. Late in the afternoon a message 
arrived from a farmer saying that he had a wounded Boer—Field-Cornet Olivier—in 
his house in a very critical condition, and praying for medical assistance. Civil-Surgeon 
Lees, therefore, with the ambulance, rode out and brought the man in. He, however, 
died early next morning. . : , 

July 16th.—We sent a patrol up on to the high southern ridge, but could only see 
a large number of horsemen in a cloud of dust trekking away to the south-west. 

General Hart rode all over the scene of our battle during the morning, and 
accorded great praise to the battalion for its gallant stand, and to Major Moore for his 
dispositions. 

Before 12 o’clock the ambulances from Aliwal arrived, and, accompanied by 
General Hart and Lovat’s, our wounded started on their journey to hospital, arriving 
there that night. One gun was left with us. We again had the sad task of burying 
our dead, four more of our poor fellows being placed in their graves. 
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CASUALTIES AT THE BATTLE OF ZUURVLAKTE, JULY 14r1u, 1901. 


Officers Wounded. 


““E”’ Company, Lieutenant J. L. J. Conry, slightly. 
Pat 0 igs ss H. M. Hutchinson, severely. 
“ee” ‘5 5 F. K. Pomeroy, severely (afterwards reported 
| ‘‘ dangerously.’’) 
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N.C.0.’23 AND MEN KILLED. 


Company. umber. Rank. Name. Remarks. . 
E 6702 | L.-Corporal | Cryan | 
10) 1315 | Private Lohan 7 
EK 2405 ‘5 Hegan Died of wounds, 15.7.’01. 
G attached BE | 6454 - Cullen 7 | 
- 1682 i Hanley Died of wounds, 15.7.’01. 
F 6716 Leonard : | | 
F 5368 5 Brown | 
WOUNDED. 
Company. . |Number. Rank. Name. Remarks. = 
B attached C | 6882 | Private Smith 
&B 6261 5 Glancy Machine Gun. 
C 2225 | L.-Corporal | Nolan 
0 6469 | Private Downes 
E 67938 ‘ Devaney 
E 3309 |- Corporal Parslow 
G attached E | 3552 | Private King 
G attached E | 6216 . Kilroy 
G attached E | 6715 ‘9 Loughnane 
F 6539 S Donovan 
F 6274 55 Doyle 
K 6353 - Gallagher 
F 4496 | Corporal Flynn 


H 321 | Private Trayers 
A attached H | 4830 | Sergeant Gilroy 


A attached H a ee 
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MISSING, AND FOUND TO BE PRISONERS. 


Company. Number. -Rank. Name. Remarks. 
G attached E | 6408 | Private Vaughan 
 G attached E | 6772 . Fox 
G attached E | 6412 ~ Barrett 
F 6865 ” Caffrey Taken with Ambulance 
H 5805 | L.-Corporal | Burke 


SUMMARY OF CASUALTIES 


at BaTrLe OF ZUURVLAKTE, JULY 141TH, 1901. 


OFFICERS. N.C.0.’s AND MEN. 
Company. Le eseare eine Torat. 
Killed. Wounded. Killed. Wounded. Prisoners. 
B e?¢ oe e¢°¢ e°¢@ 2 
C ; gis - se 2 
D e 1 ee e@@ ] 
E : 2 3 she 7 | 14 
G attached E — 1 3 7 
F 25 3 1 8 
H * 1 2 | F 


Total .. 


In all probability the Boer losses were not great. Field-Cornet Olivier died in our 
camp. The farmers in the vicinity asserted that Myburg, who was on the eastern 
ridge, buried two or three, and that Fouché buried at least one. It is of course 
impossible to either believe or disbelieve these stories, and the only authentic evidence 
we have is that of Lieutenant Pomeroy, who says that many of the Boers who-passed 
him while wounded—some to commiserate, others to rifle his pockets and to steal his 
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gaiters—were bandaged as if wounded. Naturally the fact that the enemy were, the 
greater part of the time, behind rocks, while we lay in the open, accounts for, 
any disparity in our respective losses; if such disparity existed, which is, of course, 
entirely problematical. 


We placed a rough oross over the grave of our comrades, with the following 
inscription :— | 


Sacred to the Memory of 
No. 6702 Lance-Corporal M. Cryan, and six men 


of the Connaught Rangers, who were killed 
in action, near this spot, 14th July 1901. 


R.1.P. 


- Private M. Cuiien. 
- B. Huean. 
‘i F. Haney. 
‘ J. Brown. 
” M. Leonarp, 
RS M. Louan, : 
Subsequently, in September, 1902, on the cessation of hostilities, a marble cross, 


bearing the following inscription, was erected on the spot, the original being left in 
position. | | : 


SACRED 
- To the memory of 


6702 Le. Cpl. Cryan. 

1682 Pte. Haney, 6454 Pte, CuLLEn. 
2405 Pte. Hecan, 53868 Pte. Brown. 
1513 Pte. Lonan, 6716 Pte. Lzeonarp. 
Ist Bn. The Connaught Rangers, 
who were killed in action 
on July 14th, 1901, 
and are here buried. 


Also, 
6399 Pte. Roonry, and 6438 Pte. Connane, 


Who were buried at Rietvlei, 
November 16th, 1901. 
Erected by their Comrades. 


R.1.P. 
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To C. 8. Officer, 

General Hart. 

Sir, 

‘IT have the honour to report for the information of the G.O.C. that just before 
arriving at Zuurvlakte yesterday morning about 1V a.m. our scouts reported that they 
had been fired at on the left front. Captuin Raven’s company, which was advanced 
guard, pressed on at once in that direction and got a good fire on the retreating enemy 
who seemed to be surprised, and had left their food and blankets at the farm (Mr. Van 
Aart). I sent half Captain Deacon’s company to the right, with the other half in 
support. The Boers, who had taken up a position on two kopjes to ee Captain 
Raven, began to retreat on finding Captain Deacon’s company on their flank, and I saw 
parties of twenty and thirty moving away behind the kopjes on our right front and 
towards the right (west). I guessed that the enemy would retreat towards the Storm- 
berg hills on the west, and the country round Patriot’s Kop and Ezels Klip, so I 
reinforced the right as much as possible and moved still further right to get them under 
fire as they debouched from behind the kopjes. The distance was too great for rifle 
fire, but as the enemy came out in closed bodies of 50 or more men, if we had had guns 
great execution could have been effected. Unfortunately also the Maxim would not 
work till later in the day. However, though the range was long, some of the enemy 
fell, either men or horses having been hit. | 

Captain Raven having captured the kopjes on the left, I tried to force the remain- 
ing one—a low fiat hill with a rocky extremity. We soon found that it was still 
strongly held, and the fire was so severe that it was impossible for the companies to 
advance over the bare plain without a semblance of cover. The aim was so accurate 
that no one could move without great danger, I sent Captain Deacon to make a diver- 
sion on the right, but he could not get within 700 yards of the hill. 

Finding we had no guns the Boers began to come down from the mountain; and 
tried to envelope us. I sent Lieutenant Conry’s company to protect our right and 
rear, and it was well that this was done, because the attack was carried out in a most 
daring manner and in great strength. Lieutenant Pomeroy and four men with him 
were all shot in a determined rush made by a number of Boers who had crept up a donga 
under cover of a heavy fire from the hills in theirrear. They were, however, checked on 
this side before they could reach our horses. Another party galloped round the kopje 
we were attacking, and attempted to rush Captain Deacon’s company. This was also 
defeated, and an infantry company coming up from the camp we soon had the best of 
the fighting. The enemy retired on all sides, and the fighting, which had begun before 
10 a.m. and got hotter as the day advanced, finished at dusk. 

Unfortunately the ground we were on was quite bare, and there was no cover for 
men and very little for horses. The enemy came on in strength from all the hills 
round, and showed great courage and skill. I regret the number of casualties, but I 
considered it my duty to attack the enemy wherever met, and they could not be avoided. 
Both officers and men behaved with the greatest gallantry under a very severe cross-fire, 
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and the enemy must have suffered considerable loss. Field-Cornet Oliver was killed and 
was buried by us to-day. Our hospital attendant, who was on the way from Aliwal 
North with the ambulance to meet us at Zuurvlakte, was captured on the way and 
asked by Commandant Fouché to attend to wounded Boers, and he complied. It appears 
from information subsequently received that the first commando met on the left was 
Myburg’s, and that it was surprised. It was this party that held us in front after it | 
had recovered from our first attack. Fouché’s commando was on the: high ~hills 
on the west ‘(Stormberg range) when the fight began. It was from there that the attack | 
was made on our extreme right and rear. The attempt was made with considerable 
skill and bravery to capture our horses and cut us off. his plan was frustrated by, the 
despatch of Lieutenant Conry’s company to hold that part of the line. Our mounted 
troops in action consisted of about 220 men and were all that we had available till an 
infantry company of 55 men arrived about 3 o’clock from the column. 

Myburg has 175 men and Fouche 300. Erasmus is, I believe, in the neighbourhood 
with 200, but I do not know if he was present. I think it probable that the enemy 
numbered 600. eee 


_ (Signed) M. G. Moorr, Major, 
Commanding lst The Connaught Rangers. 


The following telegrams were received and sent with reference to our action of 
July 14th. | 


| (1) 

From Chief, Middelburg, Cape. | a. 4 

To General Hart, Aliwal. .. 

16th July —M. 19. I congratulate you on your successful action. Connaught. 
Rangers I am very pleased, and hope to hear of further successes. 


True Copy. 
(Initialled) G.S., Captain. 
(ii) 
From General Hart, Aliwal North. | _ 
‘To Chief, Middelburg, Cape Colony. 
July 17th.—No. 1. I thank your Lordship much for your congratulations which 


I shall forward to Major Moore and the Connaught Rangers to whom alone they ar¢ 
due. They will certainly be most welcome and most encouraging. 


| , (Signed) A, FirzRoy Harr, Major-General. 
True Copy. 
(Signed) A. FirzRoy Harr, Major-General. 
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(ii) 


From Colonel Haig, Steynsburg. 


Clear the Line, 
To General Hart, Aliwal North. 


85, July 17th.-—-Many thanks for repeating your telegrams telling of the gallant 
fight of the Connaught Rangers. Moore and his men did splendidly. 


_ Handed in at Steynsburg, 10°5 a.m., 17th July, 1901. Received at Aliwal North, 
11°42 a.m., 17th July, 1901. 


True Copy. 
(Initialled) G.S., Captain. 


| (iv) 
From Seneral Hart, Aliwal North. 


To Major Moore, 
Commanding Ist Battalion 
Connaught Rangers, 
at or about Zuurvlakte. 


July 20th.—No. 1. I sent you by your Doctor copies of certain telegrams of 
congratulations. I have since received by wire from General French his acknowlédge- 
ment of my account of your fight. He says-—“ Rangers did real well.’’ I telegraphed 
an account also to Krugersdorp, concluding by saying.—‘ Please tell the Dublins this 
good Irish Brigade news.” 7 

I have received the following response from Colonel Hicks :—“ Please give the 


‘Rangers best congratulations from their old friends the Dublins.” 


(Signed) A. FirzRoy Hart, Major-General Irish Brigade, 
Commanding L. of C., Bloemfontein, 
Orange River and at 
Aliwal North, &c., &e. 


The foregoing telegram came by hand. 
Certified that the four preceding telegrams are true copies of their originals. 


P. T. Horton, Captain, 
Adjutant Ist The Connaught Rangers. 


In the evening of July 16th “C” and “D” Companies made a night march in 


the direction of Aliwal North, in order to meet a large convoy coming from that town 
under Lieutenant Hack. 3 


ad 
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July 18th—“C” and “D” Companies brought their convoy safely into our 
camp at Zuurviakte, and Lieutenant Hack rejoined the battalion. 


July 19th.—The greater part of the convoy was for Jamestown, and under escort of 
“A” and “H” Companies it left for its destination at 7°30 am. “EH” Company 
accompanied it as far as the Nek, acting as a rear guard. . 

The convoy safely arrived at Jamestown, and there were found the prisoners taken 
by the Boers on the 14th inst. 

July 20th.—“C,” “D ” and “E” Companies with the gun moved out of camp 
at 10 a.m. to patrol country south-east of our camp, as information had been received 
that some one hundred and fifty Boers were in the vicinity of the Rietfontein farm 
touched by “H” Company on July 14th. There they were indeed, and our scouts 
soon came in touch with one hundred and seventy men under Myburg, and drew their 
fire. We had, however, only one horse killed, and as our numbers all told were only 
about 70 we did not attack, but retired to camp. Unfortunately a great part of our 
men were with the Jamestown convoy. The scout whose horse was shot, Private 

Cassidy, of “C”’ Company, succeeded in bringing back his saddle, although under s 
hot fire, and apologised to Major Moore that he was “ unable to bring the bridle also.”’ 
The party reached camp about 1°30 p.m., and two hours later the empty convoy with 
“A” and “ H” Companies, and in addition ‘ ”’ Company, who had awaited them at 
the Nek, returned safely to Zuurvlakte, having encountered no opposition. 

July 2lst.—“*C” and “D” Companies went out on patrol to endeavour to 
discover the whereabouts of yesterday’s Boers. Rietfontein and Zwaartfontein farms 
were oe but the Boers, who formed the commando of the rebel Stoffel Myburg, had 
vanished. 

2nd Licutenant Lloyd and 25 men left with the empty convoy for Aliwal. 

July 22nd.—Patrols were sent out but no Boers located. 

July 23rd—The camp was moved to a spot near Rietfontein farm, which has been 
mentioned several times previously. Our Infantry Detachment at Stormberg was 
weakened by 50 men under 2nd Lieutenant Joyce being sent to Molteno. 

July 24th.—In the evening a party of 30 dismounted men of “B” Company, 
under 2nd Lieutenant Jones, left to meet 2nd Lieutenant Lloyd’s convoy returning 
from Aliwal. 

July 25th— There is a difficult nek on road before reaching Zuurvlakte from 
Aliwal, and here the Boers had evidently intended to attack the convoy. Providenti- 
ally it had made an early start, and was entirely through the nek and close to 
Fouché’s farm before the Boers arrived. They were suddenly seen to be galloping 
along the low western ridge of hills, and 2nd Lieutenants Jones and Lloyd hastily, 
laagered up the wagons, and occupying the small dongas along the road, returned thal 
heavy fire of the Boers. Our numbers were very small, but proved quite enough in| 
the hands of their young officers to keep the enemy at bay. Of course the firing was 
heard by the battalion in camp, and horses were rapidly brought in from grazing, and| 
the companies and the gun galloped over to the convoy’s assistance. No sooner were 
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: they seen than the enemy retired, and 2nd Lieutenant Jones had the satisfaction of 
knowing he had suffered but one casualty, viz. :— 
: | | Wounded. 


“B” Company, No. 5248 Private Finnegan. 


2nd Lieutenant Hall, who, in a Cape cart, had been coming out to join the 
battalion on appointment, had his first experience of bullets. Some of these passed 
through the box under the seat of the cart while he was in it. As soon as the enemy 
had retired our mounted people returned to Rietfontein, and shifted camp back to 
Zuurvlakte, preparatory to escorting the bulk of the convoy in force to Jamestown on 
the morrow. | 
July 26th.—The Boers of yesterday had retired in the direction of the Jamestown 
Nek, and consequently there was more than a possibility of opposition being 
encountered at that strong position. , 
The orders were therefore to proceed very cautiously. “I”? Company was to 
_ perform the duties of advanced guard on the left or east of the nek which winds 
"“. towards Jamestown, hemmed in on either side by very high hills. On the right or 
“west this duty was given to ‘i’ Company, who were to endeavour to ascend the hills. 
by means of the yellow road mentioned in the account of July 14th, and up which the 
Boers had then been seen moving. At the foot of this road and just bebind:a small 
farm-house is a mass of jagged rocks; excellent places of concealment for riflemen. 
“FF” Company on the left met no opposition, but such was not the fate of “HEH” 
Company. The rocks just referred to were held by a number of Boers, and others 
lined the crest of the Ills. Our scouts passed the rocks without detecting the enemy, 
and a warning having been given by the farmer that the Boers were—so it was under- 
stcod from him—on the other side of the hills, they were pushed on up the road. The 
! Boers in the rocks at the base did not attempt to fire, and allowed the scouts to pass 
| them up the hill. No doubt they were hopeful that the whole company would advance 
confidently right up the rocks, and then be at their mercy. However, these benevolent 
: designs were destined not to be gratified, as directly our scouts arrived on the crest the 
| sight was too much for the Boers there waiting, and they at once opened fire. Some 
of the scouts succeeded in getting away, but two were captured and one wounded. 
Of course, this sudden outburst of rifle fire, in vulgar parlance, gave the show away, 
and the Boers in the rocks immediately joined in the firmg. Lieutenant Hack who 
was in command of “EH” Company retired a certain distance, and then, when about 
WHE Michsand yards away, dismounted, sent his horses to the rear, and seeking for his 
| Mien Such cover as occasional ant-heaps provided, briskly returned the fire. .Meanwhile 

Tie sent Colour-Sergeant Lyons to collect the returning scouts, and, while rejoining 
#he cotapany, Lyons was wounded. Lieutenant Hack then sent him off to Major 

“re and the main body, to explain what had happened. This the Colour- 
erueant did, making no mention of his wound to anybody until he had delivered 
his message. Not till.then did he ask permission to fall out to examine his wound, 
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and after being dressed by the Doctor, he proceeded once more back to Lieutenant 
Hack, and the firing line. o 7s 
Major Moore then came to the conclusion that with the small force at his disposal 
it would be unwise, if not impossible, to force the passage of the nek. He therefore 
told the Adjutant (Captain Horton) to withdraw “EK” Company. This Captain Horton 
proceeded to do, but it was with great difficulty that he reached Lieutenant Hack, as 
naturally any moving object attracted the whole attention of the Boers. Once 
reached, therefore, it may be readily believed that it was far from a safe place to retire 
from. However, under Captain Horton and Lieutenant Hack, the retirement was 
effected and the main body rejoined. The battalion and the gun which had been 
busily shelling the enemy all the morning then moved back to Zuurvlakte. . 
Major Moore sent in to General Hart at Aliwal, and acquainted him with his 
inability to proceed without reinforcements. 


Our casualties were as follows :— 


KILLED. 
" Company. No. Rank. Name. Remarks. 
G ee E| 6835 | Private Spears : oe ree 28.7.01. 
WOUNDED. 
Company. No. Rank. Name. Remarks. 
KE 4866 Colour-Sergt. | ’ Luyons | 
G attached E | 6495 Private Hilly 
PRISONERS. 
Company. No. Rank. Name. Remarks. 
E 6411 Private Fitzgerald ; Taken while social , 


E 6736 Private Keely f the hills, 
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With reference to the two prisoners, some interesting correspondence passed between 
Major Moore and Commandant Fouché, of which the following 1s a copy :— 


(i) 
To Major Moore. Translation, 
Sir, 


With this I must inform your Honour that I have taken a few of your men 


_ prisoners, and considering that the British have taken the policy of hanging our 


burghers oy og in the field, from now I am going to do the same, as many as are 
hanged by the British. I have sent one of your wounded to Bach’s house, and will 
you be so good as to send your ambulance for the wounded man. 


(Sed) W. D. Fovucnk, 
On line of march. ommandant of the Rouxville Commando. 
No date. Received 26.7.01. 


(11) 


To Commandant Fouché, Rouxville Commando, Hills near Zuurviakte. 


Sir, 


I have received your letter stating that you will hang prisoners that may fall into 
your hands on account of the British ale’ hanged burghers taken in the field. 

I have not heard and I do not believe that any burgher has been hanged by the 
British for fighting against us; any such report I believe to be a calumny like many 
others that have been spread through the country on both sides. 

I have heard it said—but I do not know if it is true—that some rebels have been 
hanged for treason and murder. Iam unacquainted with the facts of the cases referred 
to, but if these charges were proved the culprits would be hanged in any country, 
including your own. 

Speaking for my own regiment The Connaught Rangers, the only one of which I 
have experience, I can say that we have treated your people and the Dutch generally 
with courtesy and consideration. We treated Field-Cornet Olivier, who unfortunately 
died, as well as we could, and buried him with our own men. 

I trust you will treat the two prisoners you took to-day in the same way, and that 
you as continue to treat our prisoners as this Regiment has always treated yuur 

ople. 
sf I remain, 


Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) M. G. Moors, Major, 
Commanding Ist The Connaught Rangers. 
26th July, 1901. 
1 
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(iii) 
Translation. 7 Lieuwenfontein, | 
| 26th July, 190. 
To Major Moore, 
Sir, 


Considering I drew your attention by letter this morning of the hanging of 
Colonial rebels taken in action, and now again that it has been brought to my notice 
that the sentences on the said persons have been carried out, I wish your Honour to 
inform the Military to be careful as to the treatment of prisoners, as your men are 
placed in the same predicament (including Free State rebels), on whom we have the 
same chance of hanging. Thus be careful. 

Further I wish, Sir, to thank you for the good treatment shown to Field-Cornet 
Olivier. Also heartily:thank the doctor for his kindly help. It was great pleasure for 
me to hear of it. Once more many thanks. 

Your Honour, please consider the hanging of Colonial rebels. You perhaps think 
to hasten your cause, “ No Never.” You urge and provoke the Afrikander Party on 
more and more to hatred and vengeance. The hatred that the Afrikander already has, 
has already been overtaxed. Our women are taken prisoners, houses burned, down, our 
land a wilderness. By which steps you mean we will give up our country. 

Alas! What is the consequence? You spur us on more and more to the bitter 
end ; and, lastly, the hanging of rebels will be to your sorrow later on. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(Signed) W. D. Foucnt, Rouxville Kommando. 


Subsequent to the above correspondence Commandant Fouché released our two 
prisoners. : 


Certified that the foregoing correspondence is a true copy of the original. 


P. T. Horton, Captain, 
Adjutant lst Battalion The Connaught Rangers. 


July 27th.—Major-General Hart (accompanied by Lovat’s Scouts and the twin 
R.H.A. gun to that with us) arrived about 5 p.m. from Aliwal, deeming that rein- 
forcements would be necessary if the convoy was to reach Jamestown. Captain Con 
rejoined from hospital. And thus terminated what may be described as a fortnight’s 
series of engagements, between the Rangers and a combination of Fouché and Stoffel 
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‘ Myburg. The regiment had always been outnumbered, and almost always had been 
the attackers. It was our first experience of meeting the enemy when a mounted 
corps; and we may remark here that it was the poorness of the horses supplied to us. 
that was responsible for so many of our scouts being killed, wounded or captured. 
In fact two men actually escaped by abandoning their horses, when they could not 
urge them out of a walk. 


Our casualties had been as follows: 


Officers, wounded oes eg 3 
N.C.O.’s and men, killed de 8 
Do. wounded .. 18 

Do. captured .. 7 

Total 36 


The following extract from Battalion Orders dated 16th October, 1901, will be of 
.interest here, as it relates entirely to the fighting just described. 

The Officer Commanding commends the following N.C.O.’s and men for bravery 
in the actions at Zuurvlakte. | 


On 14th July. 


No. 3976 Lance-Corporal Durkin—Behaved with great bravery during the day. 
At night he accompanied Lieutenant Conry to the Boer lines, and assisted him in 
cutting out the ambulance. | 

No. 3052 Colour-Sergeant Dryden—lLed his half company gallantly and coolly. 

No. 4496 Corporal Flynn (wounded)—Sent in his rifle and ammunition to prevent 
capture. He acted throughout with bravery. 

Nos. 4880 Sergeant Gilroy and 6548 Private Dinneen—When out scouting a party 
of twelve Boers called upon them to surrender. Though very close they refused, and 
retired back to the column with the news. Sergeant Gilroy was wounded and his horse. 
also was shot. | 

No. 4866 Sergeant Lyons (acting Colour-Sergeant)—Did very good service all day 
with company defending rear. . 

No. 6423 Private Ray—Showed courage and coolness. 

No. 1249 Private Spellman— Exposed himself distributing ammunition. 

Nos. 8274 Private Neili and 6594 Private Waish—Both for coolness and courage. 

Nos. 6039 Sergeant Ryan and 5644 Private Leonard—Both attended to Lieutenant 
Moore Hutchinson, when wounded, under a heavy fire. 

No. 6880 Private McDonald—Coolness and couxage. 

On 19th July. : / 

No. 3609 Private Cassidy—After his horse was shot in three places, and when 
under heavy fire, before leaving his horse, unsaddled him, and carried the saddle in, a 
distance of about 800 yards. | 

12 
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On 2th July. 


Nos. 3632 Private Tobin and 6874 Lance-Corporal Cavanagh—Both for gallantry. 
when forming part of an escort of about 40 N.C.O’.s and men to a large convoy, attacked 
at close quarters by a considerably superior number of the enemy. 


On 26th July. 7 


No. 5793 Corporal Reed—For conspicuous bravery under fire. 

No. 6422 Pricate Glavey—For refusing to surrender, and escaping from the 
enemy. 

No. 4866 Colour-Sergeant Lyons—When wounded, returning to his company, and 
remaining under a hot fire. 

July 28tt.—Early in the morning, which was bitterly cold, we were treated to 
@ snow storm, our first in the country. 

We struck camp, and the whole force under the personal command of General 
Hart, moved on Jamestown. Lovat’s Scouts acted as Advance Guard, and the 
Battalion as Rear Guard. 

Such a display of force brought forth the discretional side of Fouché’s character, 
and Boers were conspicuous by their absence. 

It is one of the most difficult bits of country to be found in these parts, as the 
road lies in a gorge, with lofty hills frowning down on either side. An ideal spot, 
with its winding road, for the snemy to choose as the place to attack an insufficiently 
guarded convoy. We did not accompany’ the convoy mght into Jamestown, but 
encamped at a spot about three miles to the north of the town. 

July 29th_—The General and Lovat’s Scouts started in the morning, on their 
return journey to Aliwal, and we were left near Jamestown ‘for a few days.” 

However, the rear guard of the General’s force had hardly disappeared before we 
received other orders from Colonel Haig, under whose command we had apparently 
been relegated. 

These were to the effect that we were to make for the country in the vicinity of 
King’s Crown, and get into communication with Col. Gorringe, who was moving in 
the same direction from Dordrecht. (Obviously, as we were once again without a gun, 
our best plan was to follow Lovat’s Scouts, as speedily as possible, and so get through 
the dangerous Nek in their wake. 

The best intentions in this country hinge principally on supplies, and so it was 
not until 6 p.m. that we were in a position to move off. 

We moved through the celebrated Nek, with the utmost, and most necessary 
caution, and all the prescribed regulations of a night march were rigidly adhered to. 


The infantry portion of the Battalion had the post of honour, “B” company 


doing Advance Guard. : 

As usual when elaborate precautions were taken, no Boers were seen ; and after 
searching the hotel at the northern end of the Nek, the whole Battalion safely arrived 
at Becker’s Farm, at Zuurvlakte, about 1 a.m. 

Here we bivouacked. 
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July 30th.—Captain Raven proceeded to Aliwal North, on the sick list. 

The Battalion marched early, in an easterly direction through Rietfontein farm, 
and Vlaktefontein, near Uitkyk, a distance of about 9 miles. 

Here we encamped in a hollow between two parallel ridges, which formed a very 
strong position. 

July 3ist—We remained in camp, and tried to communicate with Oolonel 
Gorringe, whose column was in these parts, by means of the helio. Our efforts were 
unsuccessfull, and we were unable to locate him. 


August Ist.—At 11 p.m. we received orders by a despatch rider—this time from 
General Hart—to the effect that unless actively engaged with the enemy, we were to 
march to Aliwal with the least possible delay. 

We could not imagine what dreadful fate had befallen the town, and camp was 
hastily struck, outposts called in, and we moved off at 1 a.m. 

Marching throughout the night, we reached Roodeval about 6 a.m., having 
covered something like 15 miles. At noon we continued our journey, and by dusk 
were at a point seven miles from Aliwal, where our road joined that to Jamestown. 
Here we were met by a messenger from Major Moore, who had preceded us into 
Aliwal, and we were informed that the need for hurry did not appear so pressing as 
the original order had led us to believe. 

Wo thereupon encamped where we were, and left the remainder of our journey 
for the morrow.’ We had covered about 23 miles from our original starting point, 
hampered though we were by our inevitable ox transport. | 


August 3rd.— We marched into Aliwal, and found that town in its habitual state: 
of tranquillity. The General was away somewhere up the line, and did not arrive 
until the afternoon. He expressed himself as very pleased with our good march of 
about 30 miles, and with the rapidity of its execution. . 

His orders for our future movements were kept secret, and all we knew was that 
we probably should not move for a day or two. 

August 4th.—The majority of the Battalion remained in Aliwal, but we received 
orders to send one company to Lemoenfontoin, where they were to fortify themselves, 
and keep open the Lady Grey Road. 

1)” company was selected for this duty, and with the additional escort of “B ”’ 
company, it started on his march during the morning. 

August 5th.—Having accompanied “D”’ to its destination, “B” Company 
returned to Aliwal. : 
_ We suffered a further dismemberment by having to send Lieutenant Hyre 
(4th C. R.’s), with 20 men of “F” oompany to Odendal Drift on the Orange River, 
to act as escorts, &o., in connection with the block-houses now being erected along the 

South bank. 

August 6th.—Late in the evening we received orders to march at 12°30 a.m. that 
night with Murray’s column, and two guns of the 68th battery, R.F.A., to Jamestown. 
We were to leave our tents, and all spare kit behind. 7 
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August 7th.—Thus at 12°30 a.m. we moved off, but found that our orders for 
Jamestown were simply a trap for the Boer intelligence agents of Aliwal. 

Instead of moving south, we crossed the river, and with General Hart in command, 
marched throughout the night to a spot about six miles N.W. of Aliwal. The bad 
drifts were the sole reason of our poor progress. However it sufficiently disgusted the 
General, who handed over command to Colonel Murray, and remained himself as he 
described it, ‘‘ a spectator.” 

We had our breakfasts, made an attempt at sleep, and moved on once more at 
12°45 p.m. We still kept in a north-westerly direction, and marching about 11 miles, 
reached Sloot Kraal about 5-30 p.m., and there bivouacked. | 

2nd Lieutenants E. V. Jones and 8. Hutcheson were left at Aliwal under orders 
to proceed to Cape ‘Yown a few days later en route to India, They had both been 
appointed to the Indian Staff Corps on probation, and were a great loss to the Battalion. 

August 8th.—We were off again at 8:20 am., and turning more to the west, 
moved about ten miles until about north of Odendal. 

We then bivouacked. 

The whole country in this district bore the most deserted and desolate appearance. 
Not even a Kaffir was to be seen; and the cattle and sheep lay about in kraals, and 
on the roadside, where they had been hastened to their end by the bayonets of 
Thorneycroft’s columns, which had passed through the district just previously. Col. 
pure personally had seen a few Boers, but they had fled. . 

e were supposed to enter on the morrow, a part of the country hitherto 
unexplored by columns, and from which, Boers were accustomed to harass our builders 
of block-houses, on the South Bank of the River, 

August 9th—Murray’s column moved out at 7:30 a.m., and proceeding to the 
west, endeavoured to make a big circuit, and to drive any Boers on to the Rangers. 
We therefore took up our position on a long line of kopjes extending from north to 
south. We had with us the two guns of the 68th Battery. 

However, like so many others, the drive was not a success, and about midday the 
most northern part of our line began to move towards Odendal. We had seen three 
Boers coming from the direction of Assvogel Kop, but had been unable to get a shot 
at them. Our rear guard met Col. Murray’s force just above Odendal at dusk, and 
learned that they had seen no Boers, although they had come across a recently 
inhabited Laager. We crossed the drift to the south side of the Orange River, while 
Lovat’s Scouts remained on the north bank. : 

_ The General had spent the day, escorted by a party of the Rangers, in riding 
west up one bank of the river, and back along the other. | 

At Odendal we found Lieut. Myre and his 20 men.of “EF” Company. They 
reported that sniping from the north bank was constant; and that this very morning 
they had been heavily fired on when crossing the river, with the object of clearing away 


__ the snipers. : 


August 10th.— We started for Aliwal North, on the south side of the river at 8°30 
&.m., accompanied by our two guns. 
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The General and Murray’s column made for Aliwal on the north side. Lieut. 
Hack was taken ill, and placed on the sick list. 

August 11th. We arrived at Aliwal, and for the first time drew some horses out 
of the Remount Department there. 

We found that 2 Lt. Owen, and half of “B” Company had been sent to 
Lemoenfontein to reinforce Capt. Jourdain, and “D’”’ Oompany. 

August 12th.— We remained in Aliwal. ; 

The remaining half of “B’’ Company moved out west along south bank of river, 
~ a8 escort to a convoy of rations. 

Capt. Raven rejoined from the Sick List. 

August 13th — We were to have moved out to the east, but a sudden outbreak 
of the rinderpest among our oxen’ effectually prevented this, and we have to await a 
supply of our long desired mule transport. oo 

There was a rumour about this time that there would shortly be another invasion 
of the Colony by Free Staters and Transvaalers, and an urgent wire from Pretoria 
directed the strengthening of the line of the Orange River. All the troops in the 
Aliwal District were deployed in order to prevent this manwuvre. The angers and 
Lovats were directed to hold the line from Aliwal east to the border of Hers¢hel Native 
Territory. General Hart selected the line south of the River as the most appropriate ; 
small bodies were scattered along the bank, and two formed parties were disposed. in rear 
to strike as soon as information was received of an attempted crossing. For about a 
fortnight we held this line, and no attempt was made against us. The movements of 
the Rangers must now be noted in somewhat uninteresting detail. 

August 14th.— When the mules were forthcoming Headquarters, with “ C,” . BE” 
and “ F” Companies left Aliwal at 1 p.m. for Driefontein Drift, which is east of Aliwal, 
and roughly north of Lemoenfontein. 

We marched out about 6 miles and bivouacked at one of the many Rietfonteins. 
“A” and “ I” Companies were left in Aliwal, and it was understood that they were 
shortly to proceed to Dordrecht. 

Captain Bell was left at Aliwal on the sick list, and subsequently went to 
Cape Town, where he was invalided home. 

August 15th.*— We continued on our way, and passing Captain Jourdain, and “D” 
and half of “B’’ Companies at Lemoenfontein, we arrived at Driefontein Drift about 
5 p.m., and there bivouacked. 

On the same day “A” and “H” Oompanies, their original orders for 
Dordrecht cancelled, moved out of Aliwal to Boschberg Drift, some ten miles west of 
Driefontein. _ 

August 16th.—At the latter place the south bank is commanded by a high hill 
which turns up from the north bank. We therefore in the afternoon moved back 
from the river bank for about 23 miles to a less exposed and more commanding 
position. 

Nore. — Shortly after dawn we heurd a lot of muske‘ry in the direction of Aliwal, and thought that an 
attack must be taking place. It was only the Town Guard practising. : ° 
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Lovat’s Scouts arrived at Lemoenfontein, and the whole western line of the 
River’s defences came under the command of Col. Murray. 


August 17th.—2nd Lieut. Owen and his half of ““B” Company moved from 
Lemoenfontein down to Driefontein Drift, and there entrenched themselves. | 

“A” Company of the Royal Irish Rifles, part of Col. Western’s force arrived, and 
encamped near us. , 

We sent out frequent patrols to the Herschel border, and to the south, without 
encountering the enemy. 

August 20th.—Lieut. Hack rejoined from the Sick List. 


August 28rd.—“ A” and “H” Companies moved to Lemoenfontein. 

It was also about this date that the half of “B” Company left in Aliwal, was 
sent to ocoupy block-houses east of Bethulie Bridge, at Roosterfontein. 

Lieut. Eyre and his 20 men of “ ¥'” Company were also moved out to the same 


place. 
The R.I.R. Company of M.I. was called in to Lemoenfontein, when already on 
their road towards Herschel. 


August 24th—“‘A”’ Oompany joined Head Quarters at Driefontein, “H ” 
Company remaining at Lemoenfontein, as we were expected to move there. 

August 25th.— “A”? Company marched a few miles towards the Herschel border, 
and there fortified themselves close to the river. 

August 26th.—“‘ H” Company, new orders having been received, joined Head 
quarters at Driefontein. 

We were now busily employed, under the direction of sappers, in making 
approaches to the drift at Driefontein. The banks, especially that on the south side, 
were very steep, and the soil soft. It was estimated at first, that to make the drift 
passable would occupy a week; but as a matter of fact the work was completed in a 
considerably shorter time. 

September Ist.—General Hart arrived from Aliwal, and now had in his force the 
Rangers, Western’s Mounted Infantry, Lovat’s Scouts, and, on the north bank, 
Thorneycrofts M.TI. | 

General Hart reteived orders from Pretoria to hold the north side of the river 
instead of the south. He was told that the only way to prevent a crossing would be to 
hold the enemy away from the river bank; that otherwise he would only break through 
the defences. This was contrary to the rudimentary rules of tactics and a recurrence 
to the scheme which had been found so ineffectual towards the end of 1900. The river 
which was passable for horsemen at numerous places could not be occupied sufficiently 
closely to prevent a passage, but it interposed a check, and rapid information could be 
transmitted from it. It would on the other hand be quite easy for a Commando to 
evade our columns during the night in the broken ground to the north, : 

September 3rd.—General Hart issued orders for the whole force to cross the drift on 
the north bank, where—at some distance from the river—we were to occupy posts, in 
order to prevent tke Boers from coming even in touch with its banks. 
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The Driefontein Drift was, in spite of our own Jabours, an extremely rough road 
for transport, and a swift current continually drove all in its way down stream, on to 
an even more rocky bed. 

There were thus frequent blocks and as a consequence only the first portion of the 
age consisting of only Lovat’s Scouts, and part of Western’s M.I. were able to oross 

@ river. 

September 4th.—An early start was made, and the remainder of Western’s having 
reached the north bank, we started our transport across. 

Not half of it was over, however, when Genesal Hart received news that Smuts and 
450 Boers, taking advantage of the absence of Lovats from the Herschel border, had 
crossed the river early in the morning, at a point beyond Kafir Kop east of Driefontein 
and on the Herschel border. 

The enemy had then made south and passed beside Lovat’s old camp. 

He had thus crossed at the most inopportune moment for us, when straddled across 
the ee with our transport filling up the drift—a moment for which he had doubtless 
waited. 

The order was at once given to recross to the south bank, and directly Western’s 
force had achieved this, they were sent off in pursuit of Smuts, but unfortunately about 
six hours behind him. _ 

. et Aaa dth.— We remained camped on the south bank, with Lovat’s Scouts on 
the north. 

September 6th.—General Hart reverted to his original orders, and we crossed to the 
north bank leaving “‘ A” (dismounted) company, under Captain Digan, as a permanent 

ison to Driefontein. Our transport took five hours to accomplish the passage of 
the drift, without however any accident occurring. We marched about 10 miles 
N.E., and camped at Willemsfontein, with Lovat’s Scouts about 6 miles to our east at 
Saltpetre Krantz. General Hart had accompanied us. 

September 7th,—We did not move, as the General was busy selecting a line of 
posts parallel with the river. Lovat’s Scouts passed through Willemsfontein, and 
moved about 6 miles west. | 

September 8th.—Leaving “‘C ”’ Company at Willemsfontein, with Thornycroft’s 
M.I. some few miles to the east, we marched to the west, passing Lovat’s Scouts. 

Headquarters and “ H ”’ Company remained about 2 miles east of Klipkop, while 
‘“” and “EF” Companies continued to Beestje Kraal. 

Here we remained for some days, sending out patrols, but only coming in touch 
with our own columns in the neighbourhood of Rouxville. 

September 10th.—Captain Gass returned to duty at Bethulie Bridge. On this 
date Lord Roberts’ second dispatches were published. . 


As far as affects the Battalion, the following is an extract of the mentions. 


“Tie ConnauGut Raneers.” 
Lieut-Colonel J. de O. O’Grady. 
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Major M. G. Moore. 
Captains A. W. H. Bell 
O. H. D. Cass ; 
J. F. Robertson 
W. E. J. Grylls 
J. C. H. Raven 
P. T. Horton. 
W. A. White. 
J.L. J. Conry. 
Lieutenants. H. M. Hutchinson. 
C. E. Hack. 
2nd Lieutenants. S. Hutcheson. 
: J. M. B. Wratislaw. 
Sgt.-Major. R. Hart. Privates. 2958 Reynolds. 
Colour Sgts. 3696 Shearer. 597 Lennon. 
2173 Murphy. 2602 Naughton. 
632 O’Brien. 3867 Green. 
Sergeants. 3044 Smith. 3630 Murphy. 
5920 Battle. 6324 Carroll. 
4093 Fitzgerald. 3691 Tubridy. 
Lance-Sgt. 4808 Maher. 4009 Healy. 


Corporal. 4227 Thomas. 


September 11th.—The half of “B” Company at Driefontein moved to Aliwal’ 
and thence to Bethulie Bridge. Captain Cass now had the whole of his company with 
him, and garrisoned the river block-houses from Bethulie Bridge to Roosterfontein. 

Mounted men of “H” Company under 2nd Lieutenant Davis replaced “5B” 
Company at Driefontein. | 

September 12th.—Our section of M.I., whom we had not seen since mobilisation 
in Ireland, passed us en route for Aliwal in Rawlinson’s Column. 

Thornycroft’s M.I. having moved further north, it became necessary to hold the 
line by a thinner line of troops, and 4 new distribution took place. A column having 
just passed by the Zastron mountains had reported to him that they were quite clear 
of the enemy. He therefore considered that small parties would be quite safe, -As a 
matter of fact the information was quite incorrect. There were considerable numbers 
of Boers within these natural fastnesses, which had‘ not been sufficiently examined to 
warrant any such statement. 

September 17th.—“E”’ and “F” companies marched to Klip Kop, and then 
followed Headquarters and “ H ”’ Company east to Willemsfontein. | | 

There “ H” and “¥” remained, while Headquarters and “ E ’”’? Company marched 
to Saltpetrekrantz. 

“C” Company had earlier in the day moved with Lovat’s Scouts, or a portion of 
them, to the vicinity of Kaffir Kop. : 
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September 18th.— Headquarters and “E” company joined “C” and encamped 
about 12 miles north of Kaffir Kop. 

Col. Murray and half of Lovat’s Scouts were about 10 miles to the east at a spot 
mamed Quaggafontein. | 

The other half, a few days previously, had on account of a scare been ordered to 
the relief of Lady Grey, which town had, however, stood in no need of their services, 
and they were now making their way back to rejoin Col. Murray. 

September 19th.—This half of Lovat’s Scouts passed us, and encamped about half 
way towards Col. Murray. | | 

Shortly after midnight we were aroused by heavy though distart rifle fire. 

We stood to arms, but it was a@ very dark night, and everything was quiet in 
half an hour. 

September 20th.—As soon as the sun rose, we got the bad news by helio, that the 
camp of that part of Lovat’s Scouts under Col. Murray, had .been rushed during the 
night. Their field gun had been taken with a quantity of ammunition, and a large 
number of gunners and scouts had been killed, including Col. Andrew Murray himself—a 
truly irreparable loss. We have known so long, and worked so frequently with Lovat’s 
Scouts, that we all felt as if part of our own regiment had encountered a misfortune. 

We naturally rendered all the aid we could, and all the wounded were brought to 
our camp. The field gun was re-captured during the day by the 'I'.M.I., the Boers 
ar made off north. 

eptember 21st.—Lovat and his Scouts came into our camp, and the wounded 
were started on their long journey to Aliwal. 

“1H” Company arrived from Wilelmsfontein with wagons. 

September 22nd.—“ H’”’ Company returned to Willemsfontein. 

September 24th.—In the dusk our outposts thought they discerned a party of 
Boers close to our camp, which was exceedingly well concealed from view. <A party 
of Rangers and Scouts accordingly moved out, but found nothing. What the outposts 
aw was probably cattle. | 

September 26th. Western’s M. I. arrived, and we and Lovat’s Scouts marched 
to Willemsfontein on the next day. 

September 27th.—Extract from the London Giazette of this date :— 


War Office, September 27th, 1901. 


The King has been graciously pleased to give orders for the fdllowing appoint- 
ments to the Most Honourable Order of the, Bath (additional),—the Most 
Distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George (additional),—and the 
Distinguished Service Order ;—for the following promotions in the Army ;—and for 
the grant of the Medal for Distinguished Conduct in the Field, to the undermentioned 
officers and soldiers, in recognition of their services during the operations in South 
Africa. The whole to bear date 29th November, 1900, except where otherwise stated, 

The names are shown regimentally for the purpose of more ready reference. 
+ * 
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Tre ConNAUGHT RANGERS. 


To be a Companion of the Order of the Bath :— 
Lieutenant-Colonel John de Courcy O’Grady. 


To be Companions of the Distinguished Service Order :— 


Captain Charles Herbert Davis Cass. 
Lieutenant (now Captain) James Lionel Joyce Conry. 
Lieutenant Hugh Moore Hutchinson. 


To be Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel :— 
Major M. @. Moore. 


To be Brevet-Majors :— 


Captain A. W. H. Bell. 
Captain W. A. White. 


To have the Distinguished Conduct Medal : ~ 


Sergeant-Major R Hart. 
Colour-Sergeant T. Shearer. 
Colour-Sergeant M. Murphy. 
Sergeant J. Smith. 

Private J. Reynolds. 

Private W. Lennon. 

Private J. Naughton, 


* % * * * + * 


Mountep Inrantry, 2ND Batra ion. 
To be Companions of the Distinguished Service Order :— 


Lieutenant (now Captain) Richard Perey Littleton Vigors, the Connaught 
Rangers. 


* bd % % * * % 


September 28th.—‘“C”’ and “ E”’ Companies marched to Klip Kop. 

Lt. Smyly (8rd C. R.), who had been sent to fetch Lt. Hyre’s party of “ F” 
Company from Bethulie Bridge, Sejoined at Willemsfontein, with the men. 

t. Eyre, 4th Connaught Rangers, left to join the A. S. C., on probation. 

October 5th.—The Commanding Officer was ordered to send one hundred mounted. 
men, to act as a support to the block-houses west of Aliwal, and there to relieve a 
similar number of Royal Irish Rifles, who had been performing this duty. 

“C” and “KE” Companies therefore left Klip Kop, and arrived in Aliwal at « 
very late hour. A draft arrived from England, under 2nd Lt. Thorne, 6th Lancashire 
Fusiliers, who was then attached to the Battalion for duty. 
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October 6th was a very wet night, and on this account was presumably chosen by 
the Boers to make an attack on one of “ B’’ Company’s block-houses near Roosterfontein. 

A. hot fire was maintained for some hours, the Boers approaching by means of a 
deep donga. 

One of our men was slightly grazed. 

October 7th.—‘‘C ” and “ E”’ Companies left Aliwal, but owing to rain, and its 
effects on the road, did not get more than 10 miles. 

October 8th.—Part of “EE” Company under Lieut. Hack moved to Zand Drift, 
while “C ” Company marched to Odendalstroom. , 

The remainder of “ E”’ Company continued along the river, and camping at 
Venter’s Drift that night, reached its distination Oorlogspoort next morning 
(October 9th.) 

October 11th.—Headquarters and “ F”’ and “ H”’ Companies moved into Aliwal 
North from Willemsfontein. 

October 12th.—Captain Digan (Driefontein Detachment) was admitted to 
hospital, and proceeded on sick leave, rejoining a month later. 

October 14th.—Civil Surgeon Lees left us,for England, and was replaced by 
Civil Surgeon Jenson. 

November Ist.—Capt Grylls, who had exchanged with Captain Conry on the 
latter’s promotion into the 2nd Battalion, left for England, en route for India. 

50 of our men were moved from Stormberg, part to Aliwal, and part to garrison 
blockhouses at Myburg. 

: November 6th.—2nd Lieut. O’Sullivan joined the Battalion on posting, from 
ngland. 

‘5 November 9th.—Orders were issued for the Battalion to concentrate at Aliwal, 
and “C0” and “EE” Companies therefore left their stations, and arrived at Aliwal on 
November 13th. 

November 14th.—Lovat’s Scouts had been ordered to march to, and occupy the 
high hills immediately west of Zaurvlakte, and from there te co-operate with Colonel 
Scobell, whose columns were moving from Stormberg, against Fouché, Myburg, &o. 

As it was known that the Boers were in force, it was decided, the General being 
away and no communication with him possible, for us to support Lovat’s Scouts. 

This we proceeded to do, marching all night, and bringing supplies for the 
Scouts and ourselves. 

November 15th.—Early in the morning we arrived, and camped at Leeuwen- 
fontein, and got into communication with Lovat by helio. 

There were large numbers of the enemy about, especially between us, and 
Jamestown. 

_ November |! 6th.— We were still at Lemoenfontein, and a small patrol of ours in 
search of a horse were cut off by Boers, when returning. 

T'wo of the men managed to get clear, and gallop back to camp, but the other two, 
being badly mounted, were captured, and, to judge by the accompanying letter, were 
apparently shot in cold blvod. 
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It is hard to believe that any body of men could be guilty of such cruel murder, 
and we should certainly rather believe it to be untrue. 

Nevertheless, when the bodies of our two poor fellows were afterwards discovered, 
and buried by farmer Becker, he stated that several empty cartridge cases were found 
close to them, and that he entertained the gravest suspicions. , 

These the subjoined letter certainly appears to confirm. 


Casualties November 16th, 1901. 
Killed. 


_*B, Co., No. 6,899, Pte. Rooney. 
F. Co., No. 6,538, Pte. Connane. 


Original letter from Commandant Fouché to Lt.-Col. Moore. 


Ten Velde, 
16de November 1901. 
Aan Bevelvoerende Officier, 


Hooged Heir, 


Hiermede wensch ik Ued te informeeren dat 2 ued spioen door mij doodgeschoten 
werden juist onder het kopje, en verhoek Ued hem verbegraven. 


Uwed D. W. D. 
(Signed) W. D. FOUCHE, 
Kommandant 
Rouxville Commando. 


Translation. 


Herewith I beg to inform you that two of yourspies were shot by my order just 
under the kopje, and I beg of you to have them buried. 


The above Translation was supplied by the C. 8. O. General Hart, Aliwal North. 

November 17th.—Lovat’s Scouts left the Stormberg mountains, Scobell being near 
the Jamestown Nek. 

We moved to Zuurvlakte, and en route, our advance Guard seeing some suspicious 
men on kopjes, we opened fire from the Section of 38th Field Battery, which 
was with us. 7 

At dusk the Boers sniped our observation post, without doing any damage. 

Lovat arrived at Zuurvlakte, but left again during the night moving towards 


Riet Vallei, | 


November 18th.—Col. Scobell with a small escort arrived early in our camp. 
It was rather a dull morning, but directly any sun appeared, Lovat signalled that 
he was in touch with about 200 Boers. 
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Before, however, we could get off, another message informed us that the whole- 
force had retreated. | 

We accordingly with bag and baggage moved to Uitkyk. 

It seemed to us however, that an opportunity had been lost, and with Lovat’s. 
Scouts and ourselves, and Scobell’s other columns which were moving east of Uitkyk, 
the Boers might at least have been considerably hustled. 

Some of Colonel Scobell’s Intelligence Scouts were shot.. . 2 

November 19th.—Scobell’s columns and Lovat’s Scouts moved off early in the 
pursuit of the retreating Fouché. foes os | 

Colonel Scobell’s transport consisting of an enormous line of wagons and Cape 
carts, arrived in the morning, and the whole force under the command of Lieutenant-. 
Colonel Moore moved a few miles to Plaatfontein for better camp, and water. 

The Tasmanians, and all Colonel Scobell’s guns were with the convoy. 

November 20th.— We remained in camp. 

2nd Lieutenant Davis was placed on the sick list, but remained with the Battalion. 

Late in the evening we got orders from Colonel Scobell to take the convoy to 
Barkly East, in his wake. : 

November 2lst.— We marched about 15 miles, and camped on top of Roodenek— 
a stiff climb for the mules. 

November 22nd.—We continued through difficult country, and deep gorges to a 
spot about 3 miles the Barkly side of Siberia—marching up to midnight, when we 
outspanned. 

November 23rd.— We started again at 6 a.m. and going higher and higher into. 
the mountains pulled our convoy towards Barkly Hast. We had only accomplished 
about 3 to 5 miles, however, when the order came for us to about turn, and make for: 
Dordrecht, the reason of course being that Fouché had struck west again. Some of us. 
from.a lofty height saw 3 Boers on our return journey, but by the time we had scrambled 
down the mountains, they were miles away. 

We camped at Siberia, and to act up to its name, it was very cold and wet. 

November 24th.—Leaving the Tasmanians, and reinforced by the 17th Lancers,. 
and the C.M.R., we marched to within 10 miles of Dordrecht. 

November 25th.— Wo reached Dordrecht, with our convoy. 

2nd Lientenant Davis was taken off the sick list. 

We had been on very short horse rations, and this, combined with the mountains 
we had had to continually climb as Advance or Rear cuard, had made our ponies 
very poor. 

: ndeed this convoy work with its long hours, little grazing, eternal waits, and 
attendant mountaineering duties, fell far harder on the ponies, than on an ordinary 
column with pack mules. By the time the advance guard had climbed and scouted the. 
mountains and descended on the far side the rear guard would be on them and they: had 
to press on so as not to delay the column. Most of the climbing had to be doneon foot.. 

November 26th.—We got 50 nice but undersized ponies as Remounts, but they 
were in soft condition; with our convoy in tow we left for Jamestown. 
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November 27th.— We arrived at Jamestown, and encamped on the north side of 
McCabe’s Nek, with Col. Scobell and his whole force. 
November 28th.—Capt. Raven, Lt. Smyly and 60 men of “F” and “H” 


Oompanies went on patrol along the Stormberg Hills, with Col. Price of the ' 


Kaffrarian Mounted Rifles. 

The rest of the Battalion left in the afternoon for Aliwal, with an empty ox 
convoy. 

We camped at Leuwenfontein. 


? 


November 29th. — We reached Aliwal at 1 p.m., being followed at 10 oi by | 


Capt. Raven’s patrol, who had seen no Boers. 
2nd Lieut. Livingstone joined the Battalion, on posting. 


November 30th.—Leaving those men in Aliwal, who had been with Capt. Raven * 


under QOol. Price, “0,” “HE” and parts of “EF” and “ H’’ Companies marched out 


about 6 miles towards Jamestown, and picked up the ox convoy once again, this time 


replete with rations. 
December lst.—We reached Leuwenfontein. - | 


December 2nd.— A man was reported ‘“‘ accidentally wounded” at our Myburg 


block-houses. E Company, No. 3792, Cpl. Walsh, T. 


We arrived at Jamestown, where we found Lovat’s Scouts, and all Scobell’s guns 


and convoy. 


The various small columns had gone forth in quest of the Boers, and our enviable 


lot was to once again act as escort to the convoy. | 

December 3rd.— We marched to Klip Plaats, en soute for Roodenek, and sent on 
2nd Lieut. Livingstone and 20 men to Flaauw Kraal, to ensure the safety of Gol. 
Scobell, who passed the night there. | 

December 4th. — We climbed up Roodenek. 

December 5th.—To Fransche Hoek. : g 3 

‘December 6th.—To Olifford, amid great mountains and valleys. Here we had 
oes to find some relaxation from the eternal convoy duty, but such a thing was 
not ior us. 

December 7th.—Leaving Lovat’s Scouts at Clifford, we turned our faces back 
towards Dordrecht, and with the empty wagons, and most of Scobell’s guns, we made 


a good march, and finally halted for the night at Brackpan—a distance of about 31 


miles. 

December 8th.—To Dordrecht, where we left the guns, 

December 9th.—Replenished with supplies—back to Brackpan. 

December 10th.—To Siberia. 

December 11th.—To Clifford, which we found deserted of troops. 

December 12th.—To Barkly East, where we had to await orders as to the 
disposal of the wagons. 

December 13th.—A day of unlooked for rest, rudely disturbed however, at mid- 
night, by an order from Col. Scobell to send on the supplies to him “ at onco,”’ | 


December 14th.—Lt.-Col. Moore, at 4 a.m., despatched the convoy under Capt. 
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Ham:lton, with “C” and “EE”? Companies, and the details of “F” and “H” ag 
escort. 

A long march was made, and Col. Scobell was not reached until 35 miles had been 
accomplished, and a place named Hillsbury had been reached. _ 

December 15th.— While the convoy started back towards Barkly East, 75 men of 
“C” and “ E”’ Companies were attached to Lovat’s Scouts. 

Kits and rations were carried on pack mules, and no wheeled vehicles of any kind 
were taken, the force thus moving as light as possible. 

A full ration (10 lbs.) of oats was in the nose bag, and this was to last for two 


days. 
: ‘The Forces under Major Lord Lovat, D,.S.O., marched at 10 a.m., and reached a 
spot within 5 miles of Barkly East that evening. | 

The remainder of Col. Scobell’s columns were moving more to the south, while 
Col. Monro was reported at Clifford. | 

December 16th.—In two marches—thus using the middle of the day for grazing 
—Avonzon (northwest of Clifford), was reached. 

The latter part of the march was across country, and in the dark, and Avonzon once 
arrived at, every effort was made to conceal the force from the view of a likely enemy. 

The distance covered during the day was 24 miles, making a total of 100 miles 
marched in the last three days by the Rangers Companies. 

December 17th.—Lord Lovat had been unable to get into communication with 
any part of Col. Scobell’s columns, but Col. Monro had been seen trekking hard in the 
direction of Roodenek. Accordingly, as soon as dusk had fallen, the force moved off 
in the same direction; and marching all night, arrived on the top of Ricksu Hill,—a 
very high one—by means of a path which would have presented difficulties to a man 
leading a horse, and a load-encumbered mule, even in daylight. On the way several 
farms were searched for Boers by “ E ” Company, but without snocess. 

December 18th.—At 6 a.m. the force moved on, and breakfasted at a farm on 
Andover Spruit. The news here was that Fouché and 80 men had passed at 11 a.m. 
the day before. At 12 noon the march was continued, and bivouac was made close to 
Little Drizzly Hill. Myburg’s farm was surrounded at night by a mixed force of 
Scouts and Rangers, but the nest was empty. 

December 19th.— While “ E’’ Company and about 50 of the Scouts moved down 
to Driefontein, the remainder of the Scouts with “C” Company made a circuitous 
march, surrounding farms. At one place the Boers were only an hour ahead, but 
escaped in the darkness, and a difficult “surround ” of a kloof was only accomplished, 
to be found useless. The force returned to Driefontein, which is on the Aliwal North 
side of Karnmelk Spruit Bridge. 

December 20th was passed quietly, and some mealies and flour obtained. 

December 21st.—The force marched in the morning 3 miles towards Lady Grey 
and ensconced itself in a kloof, lying hidden all day. Lord Lovat during the after- 
noon heard that Fouché, Wessels and Oedendal were all at Plaat Kopjies Drift, with 
some of Monro’s columns on their heels. 
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He thererefore abandoned a plan he had formed for “ rounding up ”’ the various 
small bodies of enemy who frequant the kloofs in the vicinity of Karnmelk Spruit, and 
at 6-45 p.m. marched towards Plaat Kopjies. The first part of the journey was down 
a very steep mountain, and there were many delays. Consequently it was not until 
2a. m. that Botjesfontein was reached. | 


‘December 22nd.—At 4 a.m. after two hours sleep, a start was made again. “CO” 
company was left on a kopje to open helio communication with Lemoenfontein. . 
When the remainder of the force had marched about 3 miles, a party of about 50 


Boers were suddenly seen, moving fast towards Roodenek, and hotly pursued by 


some of Monro’s men. Lord Lovat inmediately took up the chase, and a great gallo 
of about six miles took place after the enemy. He, however, was as usual we 
mounted, and our ponies after their night’s march could not cope with him. His start 
of halfa mile gradually increased, until at Flaauw Kraal, it was seen that the pursuit 
was useless. Monro’s men captured some prisoners, and our force one. 7 

20 Rangers pushed on down towards the Flaauw Kraal Farm, and found that 
the Boers had turned down the Jamestown Road, and after a short distance up a kloof 
towards Roodenek. 

_ Meanwhile down the main road from Roodenek came Colonel Monro and part of 
his column. He was in search of his convoy, and it was from this that the pursuit 
‘had been started in the morning. ; 

2nd Lieutenant Lioyd and about 80 man of “F” and “H” 
Aliwal, had been with the convoy, and were now returning to Aliwal. 

From Monro, Lord Lovat got orders to move to Dordrecht, and marched 10 
miles in that direction. 

Meanwhile “C” company had of course no idea of what was proceeding, and 
not finding the force at Plaat Kopjies, nor any news of their whereabouts, had marched 
to Lemoenfontein. Here a message was received from Lovat to move to Flaauw Kraal, 
but here again there was no sign of him, and eventually Captain Hamilton, who had 
only 18 men with him, arrived at Jamestown on the afternoon of December 23rd. 

Early on that morning Lord Lovat’s force continued towards Dordrecht; and at 
the midday halt, a helio message was received through Orlogspoort, directing alk 
Connaught Rangers with Lord Lovat to proceed with despatch to Jamestown. 
| ‘“ ” Company thus turned westward, and marching through the mountainous 
neighbourhood of Hanglip, arrived at their destination at midnight, finding “(C” 
company already in possession, and an opportune supply depot, as the horses had been 
two days without oats. 

Now to cast back, it will be remembered that Colonel Moore and a few men had 
remained in Barkly Kast, on the departure of the convoy for Hillsberg. 

When “C” and “EK” companies had joined Lovat’s, there was necessarily a 
proportion of men with unfit horses. 

___ These had accompanied the empty convoy back to Barkly East, and thence under 
Colonel Moore to Dordrecht, where some remounts were obtained, and on December 
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28rd, a start made for Jamestown, Capt. Deacon proceeding sick to Aliwal by train, 
where he rejoined us on arrival. | 


December 24th.—Colonel Moore arrived early, and after a halt outside James- 
town, the re-united force marched to Leeuwenfontein. 


December 25th.—Our third Christmas of the campaign found us marching into 
Aliwal North, where arrangements had been made for a good dinner for our men, and 
which doubtless was enjoyed none the less on account of the late privations endured. 

Captain Raven had been admitted to hospital on December 16th, whence he was 


- invalided hoine. 


We remainded in Aliwal for some days, principally employed in drawing 


- Remounts, pack mules and saddlery. 


The foremost, after repeated applications, had at length been sanctioned to us; and 
it was certainly a great relief to be sure that, now at last, we should not be entirely 
deg on the derelicts of the veldt, in order to mount His Majesty’s Connaught 
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January 2nd, 1902.—2nd Lieut. O’Brien and 10 men from each of “0,” “4,” 
“¢H”? and “ H,”? Companies, joined 60 of Lovat’s Scouts, and marched to Roodenek, 


in order to guard supplies there, and thus afford the Scouts opportunity to take a larger 


force about the country. 

January 5th.—An ox convoy to Jamestown once more claimed us as its own, and 
we put about 5 miles behind us. Fouché was reported at Plaat Kopjies, and we made 
preparations to march on him. Fate, iu the person of General Hart, stopped us, and at 
dawn on January 6th, we proceeded on our sorrowful way towards Jamestown. 

We reached Leeuwenfontein in the morning, and there received reports of Boers at 
the well known Nek. | 

Colonel Moore sent “ Ki ”’ and “ H’’ Companiocs to climb the Stormberg Mountains 
west of Leeuwenfontein. while he and the remainder starting at midnight, and 
moving off the road via Becker’s farm at Zuurvlakte, occupied McCabe’s Nek at dawn, 
finding the Boers vanished. ° 

eanwhile the mountaineers had found their task a hard one, and only reached the 
top of the mountains at daybreak. After a short rest, they moved round over the 
mountain tops, until rejoining Colonel Moore at the Nek about 11 a.m. on January 
7th. Odendal and some Boers had been near Telemachus Kop the previous after- 
noon ; the former was reported wounded. | 

We took the convoy into Jamestown that afternoon, and thus accomplished our 
task in 48 hours—quite a record for a bullock convoy on a bad road over a journey of 
40 miles. And certainly we ought to be good judges of convoy work. 

January 8th.—At 4 p.m. “EK” and “‘H” Companies started off for Aliwal, with 
the now empty convoy. At the same hour Colonel Moore with “C” and “F” 
Companies marched towards Flaauw Kraal with the object of meeting 2nd Lieutenant 
O’Brien’s party, who were to rejoin from Roodenek. | : 

anuary 9th.—The convoy and escort reached the dam south of Elandskloof. 
K 2 
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| Colonel Moore joined Lovat at Roodenek, and during the night made a march 
with the Scouts. Nothing rssulted however, and’ the Rangers. were: at Uitkyk on the 

morning of January 10th, O’Brien’s party having rejoined. 
Qn this date the convoy reached Aliwal, the escort camping in Elands Kloof. 

January 11th.—Joined by some of Lovat’s Scouts from Aliwal, “ E” and “H % 
Companies marched to a spot near Plaat Kopjies Dnit. Here also arrived: the 
‘Companies from Uitkyk. 

January 12th.—We marched into Aliwal North. d 

Our Stormberg—Molteno detachment was extended as far 0 as s Oypharod?: 

2nd Lieut. Joyce was attached temporarily to- the staff of Col. Bander erson, the 
Official Historian of the war, rejoining on January 21st. . | 

January 14th.—Civil Surgeon Jensen was admitted to hospital. 

January 20th.—Civil Surgeon Ridley was attached to the Battalion. 

January 23rd.—We moved out of Aliwal again, our force being augmented on 
this occasion by Lieut. McGee and about 30 of his gunners equipped as M.[. : 

‘Col. Monro’s columns had been: driving towards the railway line from the east, 
and it was our object to co-operate, and prevent the enemy from breaking back to 
the east. We reached Olijvefontein at dusk, our Advance Guard under 2nd Lieut. 
Gore coming under fire from some 30 Boers in a donga. 

We moved on again at 10 p.m., and hearing that a party of Lovat’s Scouts were 
on Ezels Klip, we extended ourselves in detachments along the Aliwal road, occupying 
a front of about four miles, and—as we were informed—frustrating the enemy’ 8 
eastward intentions. 

January 24th.—We heard that Lord Lovat was at Paarde Verlies, and we moved 
further south, “©,” and “H” Companies with the R. A. occupying the hills west = 
Ezels Klip, the remainder encamping near Vaalbank. — 

A patrol from the former place caught a glimpse of 10 Boers on one occasion, but 
nothing else occurred. 

January 27th.—We were recalled to Aliwal, but had only arrived at the higiee 
farm, when we received further orders to retrace our steps, and to co-operate with 
Lovat’s Scouts in a move from Burghersdorp to Aliwal. 

We marched during: the night and surrounded Henning’s fae: at Damfontein 
bias result. 

. anuary 28th.—‘E” and “EK” Companies climbed the Stormberg hills. at 
' Tigerhoek east of Ezels Klip, and encamped on the summit, which is énclosed by large 
rocks, and from where a very great view of the country can be obtained: 
These hills run towards Jamestown in a south-easterly direction, and are very broad on 
top, and covered with excellent grazing, on which subsist numbers of wild ponies. | 

Col. Moore with “CO,” “H”, and the R.A., moved to Krompoort, and patrols 
were sent out daily from both places. 

7 January 30th.—“ F ’”’ Company rejoined head quarters at Krompoort, Ool. Monro’ 8 
column having passed through on the previous day. The R.A. proceeded to tle 
Jd anuary 31st.—All Companies re-united at Olijvefontein. 
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February | 1st.— We arrived at Aliwal. : 

An Armoured Train accident had occurred down the line, and we received orders 
to march to Burghersdorp as a patrol. 

‘ February 2nd.—We encamped at the Remount Horse Farm about 6 miles from 
Aliwal. | 
| A Draft arrived from England. 

February 3rd.—We all marched in the morning to Smith’s farm north-west of 
Krompoort, and then divided, “C” and “F” moving to within sight of Myburg, 
the remainder marching to within five miles of Albert Junction. 

February 4th.—We all reached Burghersdorp. 

February 6th.— We marched north to Roodepoort. 

2nd Lieut. Joyce was admitted to hospital at Molteno. 

February 7th.— Via Damfontein we marched to Olijvefontein. 

February 8th.—To Aliwal, where we were joined by ‘“‘D’”’ Company, which had 
at last been relieved at Lemoenfontein. | 

Lieut. Hack’s Infantry Detachment had been moved to A.iwal, but a few days 
before this had again been sent by train to Molteno. 

2nd Lieut. Davis went to Cypheryat to replace 2nd Lieut. Joyce. 

February 9th.— Lieut, Smyly, 3rd C.R., was placed on the sick list. 

The Rangers moved to Lemoenfontein arriving at 10°30 p.m. 

Lord Lovat had located a commando in the vicinity of Kruisment with 
observation posts on Little Drizzly Hill and De Kraal mountains. He proposed to 
leave Roodenek-on the night of the 10th, and crossing the Kraii at Abbott’s Ann, 
would drive from the east on to De Kraal, 100 of his Scouts would hold the Kraai from 
King’s Crown eastwards, while he suggested that we should hold the line Strydpoort— 
Klipfontein—Reitfontein, West and north of De Kraal. _ 

The Lady Grey Town Guard were ordered in addition to hold Driefontein and 
Karnmelk Spruit Bridge north of De Kraal. 

February 10th.—Starting after dark with pack mules only, of which we now had 
_ a plentiful supply, we took about 4 hours to cover the first two miles. Everything 
seemed to go wrong. The darkness was intense, relieved by vivid flashes of lightning 
which only served to confuse. The rain came down in sheets, and with every load 
slipping from its mule’s back, the difficulties of keeping touch were immense. So 
much so indeed that we had eventually to forsake the mules, and leaving them in 
charge of ““C”’ Company to be brought to Bosjeslaagte, the remainder pushed on as 
fast as possible. Even so it was just dawn when we got to our assigned positions 
which were as follows: —“ D” Company at Klipfontein, “FE” Company at Strydpoort 
with a post on the Kraai. 

“TH” in two parties occupied positions between Klipfontein and Driefontein, 
while ‘“‘ KE ” Company were close to the latter place. 

Nothing occurred unti] 9 a.m. when a party of about 40 Boers and 60 to 80 horses 
were fired on by the Lady Grey people. The enemy then came into view of “E” 
Company, and orossing their front were fired on by the Maxim Gun at a distance of 
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2,500 yards. This made the enemy inorease his pace, and he hurried through the neck 
leading into De Kraal, leaving several horses behind him. | 

His next appearance was opposite “F'’’ Company at Strydpoort. Here he came 
over the mountain top until about half way down, when he moved south along the 
mountain side, being heavily fired on. 

Eventually a few venturesome spirits endeavoured to cross the Kraai close to “F” 
Company’s post under 2nd Lieut. Thorne (Lanes. Fus.) 

One Boer was killed and a few wounded. 

Meanwhile nothing had been seen of Lovat’s Scouts with the exception of the 
party holding King’s Crown, who had fired a bit at Thorne’s party, each thinking the 
others were Boers. 

In the evening we held a rendezvous at Klipfontein, and passed another wet night. 

Lord Lovat had been delayed by orders from Col. Monro, who arranged to send a 
party to co-operate. This party did not arrive, and eventually at 10 a.m. when Lord 
Lovat started, it was too late to effect anything, otherwise the surround was perfect. 

February 12th.— We marched to Lemoenfontein in a drenching thunderstorm. 

7 alan 13th.—To Aliwal, where Lieut. Smyly (8rd C. R.) rejoined from the 
sick list. , 

Lieut. Tuloyd was placed on the sick list, and admitted to Hospital. 2nd Lieut. 
Davis rejoined from Cyphergat. | 

February 16th.—Capt. Alexander joined on posting from the Egyptian Army, 
and proceeded to Driefontein Drift, thus relieving Capt. Digan who took command of 
the detachment at ( yphergat (Feb. 26th). 

Lieutenant Hack was than brought back to the mounted portion of the Battalion 
(March Ist). 7 aa 

February 18th.—The Battalion marched to Myburg, there to establish the most 
western of five supply or base depots, which General Hart was forming for his columns 
across the country from Barkly East. 7 

February 20th.—2nd Lieutenant Joyce rejoined from hospital at Cyphergat. 
han this time, that is while the depdts mentioned above were being formed, the © 
Boers had been concentrating in large numbers between Damfontein and Bloemfontein 
farms. General Hart resolved to endeavour to surround them and planned a big 
movement on the night of February 26th. 

Lovat’s Scouts moved to the country east of the Jamestown Nek; Colonel Baillie’s 
Imperial Yeomanry moved to Leeuwfontein: Bethune’s M.I. and the 17th Lancers 
marched from Dordrecht to Winter’s Hoek, south-east of Jamestown; while the 
General himself accompanied by the Rangers left Myburg at midnight, and arrived at 
Lemoenkraal on the afternoon of February 27th. All columns had orders to close in 
on the Boers, and Colonel Price and the Kaffrarian Rifles, who were met at Lemoen- 
kraal, occupied the ridge between Poortje and Patriots Klip. The local D.M.T. had 
orders to occupy the Stormberg hills above Ezels Klip, but were late in doing so. 
Through this gap Fouché and his commandces slipped on the night of February 27th, 
and crossed the railway near Molteno. 
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Meanwhile the columns were closing in, and marching on the night of the 27th the 
Rangers reached Jamestown on the morning of the 28th. Leaving Jamestown again 
in the afternoon the Battalion arrived at Wonderpoort in the evening. 

March 1st.—To Zuurbron, the companies being scattered on various ridges. 

The columns had now closed in, and of course it was known that the Boers had 
escaped, so after searching for any scattered parties without success, the move came to 
a close. It had rained almost the entire time, and had been very uncomfortable. 

March 2nd.—The Rangers marched to Krompoort, sending a small escort of “ F” 
Company under Lieutenant Smyly with General Hart to Aliwal. 

March 3rd.—The Battalion reached Myburg, Lieutenant Lloyd rejoined from 
hospital, and 2nd Lieutenant Ruttledge joined the Battalion on posting. | 

March. 5th.—Colonel Moore was anxious to erect block-houses on the Stormberg 
Hills, one on the point above Tigerhoek, and the second on an eastern point 
commanding Leeuwenfontein and the Jamestown Road. From these two points a 
very great view of the surrounding country can be readily obtained, and it was hoped 
that, with helios, they would be of great use to columns. Thus on March 3th the 
Battalion marched to Tigerhoek, and had five or six shots fired at it from about its 
prospective site of our block-houses. 

March 6th.—“E'” and “H” Companies climbed the hill, and commenced to 
build the block-houses. | . 

March 7th.—2nd Lieutenant Davis and 35 men went to Albert Junction, and 
occupied block-houses, the property of a militia regiment, who sent their inhabitants 
temporarily to Myburg. ‘T'hese block-houses had for some time past been reported by 
their owners as being the nightly scene of systematic Boer sniping, but 2nd Lieutenant 
Davis spent a few peaceful days and nights undisturbed by any such occurrence. | 

March 8th.—Captain Digan went to hospital and thence to England. 

March 9th.—The Rangers received orders to move into Aliwa!, and after the 
partially completed block-houses had been dismantled, and brought down the hill— 
quite a Herculean labour—this was reached in the evening. 

We had had orders to prepare a draft of 150 N.C.O.’s and men for the 2nd 
Battalion in India, and unfortunately this took away over 100 of our mounted men. 
We had applied to keep them, as all recognised M.I. were doing, but the fiat had gone 

ainst us. 

March 10th.—2nd Lieut. Davis and his 35 men rejoined from Albert Junction. |. 

The Draft concentrated at Myburg on March 15th, aad there awaited the arrival 
from India of a similar number of N.C.O.’s and men, all of whom were on their reserve 
service. On this date also, the Molteno detachment was relieved, and joined at Aliwal. 

March 2lst.—The draft from India arrived at Sterkstroom, and were taken. 
over by Captain Deacon and 2nd. Lieut. O’Brien who had proceeded there on the. 
previous day. | : | | 

The men were at once put into the block-houses and intermediate works., 
extending from Bailey on the south to Stormberg on the north, as it was a portion of 
the line against which it was hoped to drive Fouché. 
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__ On the same date our Draft for India under Captain Conry and Lieut. Lloyd 
left by train for Durban. 

- At Bloemfontein 122 Boer prisoners of war were handed over to them, and 
escorted thance to Durban, which was reached on Maroh 28th, when the Draft 
embarked for India. 

March 21st.—The Battalion marched to Myburg. 
March 24th.—2nd Lieut. Eyre rejoined on posting from the 4th Battalion. 

., March 28th.—The Rangers marched to Tweefontein en route for the Bamboe 
Mountains where Fouché was being pursued by Colonel Baillie; Lovat’s Scouts also 
moving south. 

March 29th.—To Vischfontein. 

March 30th—To Molteno, where Captain Deacon rejoined. With General 
Hart a march was made to Tolkop, which was reached after a hard climb at 2 a.m. 

_ March 31st.—Brackfontein was arrived at about 11°30 p.m., and Maraisburg. 
reached on April Ist. 

. April 2nd.— We trekked to Bushman’s Kraal. 

April 3rd.—To Spitzkop, Captain Hamilton with “CO” and “H” Companies. 
being further to the north. 

epi 6th—The Battalion re-united at Zevenfontein, and reached Molteno on 
April 7th. oar 

- Meanwhile the Boers had broken up, anda party of them had crossed the line to 
the east. 

' On April 2nd, after a block-house had been firing, one of our Indian Drait, 
thinking the enemy had cleared off, went into the open to see if the Boers had had any 
wounded or killed. He was fired on four or five times, and hit in the leg. His limb 
had to be amputated, and he died of the shock. 

Casualty, April 2nd, 1902. | 

G Company, Na. 4879, Private Jennings, died of wounds April 4th. 

April 8th.—We marched to Graatwater. 

April 9th,—To Vaalbank, east of Burghersdorp. 

April 10th.— We returned to Myburg. | 

April 11th.—2nd Lieut. Thorne (Lancs. Fus.) was admitted to hospital, suffering 
from enteric. 

The draft from India was released from its block-house duties, and joined at 
Myburg. 
Lieut. Lloyd rejoined from Durban. | 

A night march was made to Ezels Klip by the Battalion. . 

April 12th.—‘“‘ E,” “FF” and “H” Companies, under Capt. Deacon, climbed the 

western side of Ezels Klip, and fired on about 40 Boers, who unfortunately had a long. 
start of the few men who had reached the top of the hill. “C” and “D” Companies 
marched to Vaalbank, west of Damfontein, where the remainder joined up. 

Capt. Conry rejoined from Durban. ea, 2 | 

April 18th.— We marched to Roodepoort, via Klipfontein, Mooiplaats and Bokkraal. . 
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April 14th.—To Myburg, where the Volunteers to ride from the Indian Draft— 
to the number of about 80—were given their first lessons in mounted duties. 
Unfortunately this could not last for long as we were speedily on the move again. 
Civil Veteripary Surgeon Masheter left for England. 7 


April 16th.—In the evening we had a message from Lord Lovat that he had 
chased a party of Boers towards us, and that all farms would be worth searching. 
“C” Company moved out and during the night surrounded several farms between 
Myburg and Welbedagt. 

April 17th.—At daybreak the remainder of the Battalion moved out, and joined 
“CO” and Lovat’s Scouts at Welbedagt, “F” Company moving to Patrysfontein, 
where it was later joined by “©.’’ The other Companies lunched at Damfontein, and 
after “H” had climbed the mountain of that name, camped for the night on a 
renin east of Driefontein farm, which lies on a track encircling the base of the 

tormberg Mountains. This track has been much used by the Boers, and with the 
exception of Col. Gorringe’s Guns, and at a later date to this, our ambulance, it is 
doubtful if any wheeled vehicles have ever attempted its passage. We saw the spoor 
of a few Boers going east. 


April 18th.—We all moved on east and south; and “C” and “EF” gning south 
of the Vaalbank, which is west of the Jamestown road, at night the Battalion moved 
and occupied Bloemfontein farm and its neighbouring hills. | 

April 19th.—We marched in detachments past Talemachus Kop and Limoen Kloof 
to Ezels Klip. A portion of our Advance Guard, under Lieut. Smyly (8rd 0. BR.) 
was fired at at Dwaalfontein, west of the Klip. | 

The Boers were at the farm, and their observation post was the first to open fire, 
after which the enemy endeavoured to cut our men off. All got safely away, and at 
10 p.m. we all moved back to Bokkraal farm. Here we left our horses and “ D” 
Company, and with the remainder on foot, we surrounded Dwaalfontein farm, but 
found nothing. After about 6 miles of marching we reached our horses at daylight. 

April 20th.—We marched to Roodepoort, and on April 21st to Myburg. 

April 22nd.— We were at Vaalbank (Grobelaar’s) once more. 

‘April 23rd.—A_ party of Boers being reported to the east, Colonel Moore commu- 
nicated with Lord Lovat who had gone that way and arranged a drive. The Rangers 
moving by night through Ezels Klip marched south and west. Then splitting up 
we occupied a long line extending from north-west to south-east, along a mdge of hills 
from Leeuwenfontein to Sterkfontein, about twelve miles. This line includes the 
Jamestown Nek and the inpregnable position held against us when we fought from 
Zuurviakte. 2nd Lieut. Joyce held the Stormberg hill and Tiger Hoek with a 
dismounted party and a helio; some 30 men of D. M. Troops held a pass at Driefontein 
nearer Aliwal. The whole line was 19 miles in extent held, and securely held, by less 
than 400 men. 

“FE” Company moved to Sterkfontein farm north-east of Jamestown ; “D” and 
“FF” to the Jamestown Nek; “C” and “H’’ to Bloemfontein, with post overlooking 
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Morgenzon farm and Leeuwenfontein; while the D. M. T. from Aliwal occupied a Nek 
near Driefontein farm on the track referred to on April 17th. 

The pass is so narrow and strong that severe loss ought to have been inflicted. 
All this day we lay in hiding, but the delay made it impossible to prevent our where- 
abouts being suspected and no more attempts were made on our line. 

25th.—We lay behind our hills as quiet as a cat at a mouse hole, and watched 
Lovats moving towards our line at a distance at first of eleven miles, so clear is the 
atmosphere in this country, and so commanding was our position. We could see 
from time to time the little band of Boers dodging in front of their pursuers, round 
Kopjes and into Kloofs; we could not be certain at the time if they were Boers or. 
Scouts, but we suspected the former. As the day wore on they seemed to drift 
towards the north and we began to fear they would not come our way ; still we lay 
quiet and towards evening the left wing of Lovat’s scouts halted at Zuurvlakte. We 
communicated with them and heard the position of them. Unfortunately Lovat’s Scouts 
had got further east than we expected before receiving the message and had a long 


_ and severe trek back before the drive could even begin. However swinging round by 


De Kraal they spread out fan-shape ard moved west, driving a small party of Boers 
before them. There was also a party of 40 men under Odendal concealed between the 
two forces, and these also we hoped to get into our net. We lay concealed behind 
our ridges, not a man or a horse showing and making no movement which would 
expose our position. 

April 24th.—Early in the morning Odendaal, still unaware of our position, made 
an attempt to move west, and ran right on to the District Mounted troops at Drie- 
fontein pass, These unfortunately opened fire too hastily and the Boers galloped 
back losing only one horse killed. The owner’s rifle was also picked up but it is not 
known if he was hit or any of the remainder. The enemy was still believed to be 
between the two forces, but more to the north. 

April 26th.—Our Southern detachments were called in and we closed on to 
Lovats whom we met at Weltevreden. There we heard that the enemy was still 
within the semi-circle which the driving force had made. We closed in, and if it had been 
so the net would have been round the fish; but news at this moment came from Capt. 
Hardy on the right (north-east), that the two Boer parties under Odendaal had united 
during the night, and dashed past him. He pursued and came in contact at Kromme- 
draai but they escaped again. 

Lovats moved to Aliwal and we moved at dusk to Uitkijk taking up the pursuit. 
This was a very disagreeable night march; we got tangled in a rocky place and could 
not find a path over the cliff for a long time. No one can tell how wearisome these 
night marches are. Moving as we did by pathways, often across the open veldt 
without a sign of a road, and at other times leading ponies and mules 
by cattle tracks over the mountains through places most difficult to cross even by day, 
it was wonderful how the ponies kept their feet, sometimes jumping up ledges of rock 
2% feet high in the dark. Mules, however, constantly lost their packs and then 
there was wearisome delay; the front companies thinking those in rear must be very 
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stupid but resigning themselves at last, the men would fall asleep, till the word was 
passed up the line “all closed up in rear.” Often no sooner had we started again 
than some new catastrophe happened. On dark wet nights it was most difficult to 
keep touch, and only constant vigilance prevented ’a straying of the rear. 

It was heart-breaking, but it was the only chance of coming on the enemy, and 
never was a grumble heard. = 

At Uitkijk we concealed ourselves in a hollow, and sent out scouts in the morning 
to.spy from the hills and if possible localise the enemy. 

| We had located 40 or so Boers near King’s Crown when history repeated itself, 
and orders arrived for us to move to Aliwal. | 

April 28th.—To Aliwal—a long march. oo ; 

May 38rd.—Lieut. Wratislaw, who had been performing the duties of Actin 
Quarter Master to the Battalion since January, 1901, was admitted to hospi 
suffering from enteric. 

May 5th.—Lieut.-Col. Moore proceeded to Pretoria, and the Battalion marched 
to Myburg. 

May 7th.—To Vaalbank. 7 a 

May 8th.—To Tigerhoek, where we encamped, and placed a post on the Mountain. 

May 10th,—2nd Lieut. Thompson joined at Myburg on posting. — 

In the afternoon Capt. IZamilton, who in the absence of Col. Moore was in 
command, received a helio message from Major Lord Lovat detailing a plan to drive 
towards the Orange River. He was endeavouring to get the C.M.R. from Roodenek, 
and the Herschel and Lady Grey local mounted troops to co-operate. Our share in 
the plan was to drive a line extending from Leeuwenfontein on the right, to Stryd- 
fontein on the left ; to cross the Kraai. and continue to drive through Lemoenfontein 
tu the Orange. Unfortunately Lord Lovat. was unable to get communication with 
Roodenek or Lady Grey, and we and the Herschel people were the only troops to act.* 

We marched all night, and acting our part moved in detachments over the Kraai. 
“Hi” and “FF” on arrival at Roodeval found that 40 Boers had left there that 
morning, and “C” and “H” Companies moving through Leuwenfontein, chased 
about that number towards King’s Orown for some miles. It seemed a great pity that 
no others could participate in the drive, as the Boers would have been well inside the 
sphere of operations. Finally we all arrived at Lemoenfontein after dark, and 
camped there. 

May 12th.—“A ” (dismounted) Company was relieved at Driefontein Drift, and 
joined us at Lemoenfontein, continuing their march towards Aliwal in the afternoon, 
in order to pick up our supply wagons which had gone into Aliwal a few days 
previously. 

May 13th.—“ H ” Company moved to the Aliwal horse farm and there met Capt. 
Alexander with “A” Company and the supplies. The remaining Oompanies 
a pn ee a et ee ae ee 


“Norz.—Lord Lovat endeavoured to warn us that the plan was off, and thought we had received 
the message, 
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-marched to the Vaalbank west of the Jamestown road. Lieut. Mayne (5th C.R.) was 
admitted to hospital at Aliwal. i 
May 14th We heard that Lovat’s Scouts had been ordered to Rosmead at onca,: 
and we were instructed to go to Myburg, and there to await orders. We marched to 
Vaalbank west of Damfontein, and when joined by the supply wagons and their 
escort received further orders to the effect that the situation was changed, and that we 
were to proceed to Tigerhoek. This we carried out in the afternoon, with the 
exception of “ H,” “A” and the wagons, which joined us the following day. 8 
May 17th.—Lieut.-Col. Moore rejoined us from Pretoria. i 
May 1i8th.—“E” and “H” Companies patrolled east and south as far as. 
Dwaalfontein, Klipfontein and the hills overlooking Boterfontein. No Boers 
were seen. oN 
May 19th.—Capt. Deacon from the summit of the Stormberg hills located a party 
of about 26 Boers at Bok Kraal farm and ridges. We made a night march, and 
leaving “ H ” at Ezelsklip, and “‘D” at Poortje and Patriots Kop, Col. Moore with 
“OC,” “KE” and “FF ”’ circled towards the west so as to get to the north, west and 
south without being observed. ‘“ HE” Company was dropped at Dwaalfontein on the 
north, and “C” and “EF” with Col. Moore continued the march by Klipfontem: 
These two Companies off-saddled for two hours and slept, but moving off again an 
hour before daylight, got into position near Poortje. There they waited for dawn, 
and watched for any sign of the enemy as the first streaks of light appeared in the 
east. But not a sign of life till the native herd moved out to the cattle kraal, and 
soon after a wreath of smoke from the chimney told of early coffee. At six o’clock 
we gave up hope, came down from our positions and were just mounting our horses, 
when a message came from the flanking post that a long party resembling one of our own 
Companies was moving towards Bok Kraa]l. Almost immediately after about 70 mounted _ 
men appeared opposite a gap in the hills. In a moment they saw us, turned their 
horses and galloped back to a kopje between us and Poortje farm. We also seized 
positions and a hot fire was opened by both sides at 600 yards. At this point was 
“CG” Company under Capt. Hamilton (about 50 men) and 2nd Lieut. Livingstone was 
holding the forward position. Captain Deacon then came up with ‘“ F”’ Company 
and soon after Capt. Conry with “E” Company. The former galloped in extended 
order round the Boer left flank and the latter round their right, while 2nd Lieuts. 
O’Brien and Livingstone, dismounted, and attacked in front. But the enemy were in full 
gallop up the Poortje Pass and we saw them no more. It turned out that Odendal had 
after dark left the farm where we had marked him down, and had gone to sleep at a 
place about four miles off. In the morning he was moving back suspecting nothing, 
and without scouts. Ten minutes more of patience and he would have been in our 
hands. Such is luck in this kind of warfare. “D,” and “H” joined us at Bok 
Kraal, and we all returned to Tigerhoek in the afternoon of May 20th. 
May 21st.—Some Boers being erroneously reported at Vaalbank (west of Dame, 
fontein) “©,” “EH.” and “H” moved down there in the evening, found nothing, 
and returned. : 
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May 23rd.—We got our tents from Myburg. Civil-Surgeon Wilkin joined 
us to replace Civil Surgeon Ridley who had proceeded to Myburg, en route for home 
on May 18th. 


May 24th.—Capt. Hamilton with “C,” “E” and “H ” Oompanies left Tiger- 


hoek at 4 p.m., and marching along the base of the Stormberg to Vaalbank, reached 
Leeuwenfontein at 11 p.m. and concealed themselves at Vineyard farm. 

May 25th.—“ D”’ Company moved before dawn along the Stormberg hills until 
almost overlooking Bloemfontein farm, while “EF” with Colonel Moore moved out 
to the ridges overlooking Vaalbank west of the Jamestown road. The object of these 
movements was to get unexpectedly on parties of Boers under Bezuidenhout and 
Odendal, believed to be about Marshall’s Kraal or Zuurvlakte, but their exact 
positions were not known; it was hoped they might be seen from these spying 
places while remaining unseen ourselves. The hills about Bloemfontein overlook the 
ridge which we had occupied on 28rd April and following days, and, as previously 
stated, the whole country eastwards lies open as amap before it. There was a helio 
station neer Captain Jourdain and he and Captain Hamilton were instructed to keep 
each other informed if they could see any signs of the enemy. Captain Hamilton 
sent out two patrols at dawn. One of “EH” Company under 2nd Lieutenant Davis 
went east to Rietvlei, while the other of “ H’”’ Company under 2nd Lieutenant Joyce 
moved south to the hills between Leeuwenfontein and Morgenzon. At about 8 a.m. 
firing was suddenly heard in that direction, lasting about ten minutes. “C” and “E” 
companies, already saddled up, moved out in support. | 

It was difficult to determine the exact position where the firing had taken place, 
but information on the way gradually pointed towards Morgenzon. "When about a 
mile and a half from the Nek above the farm a few men with a white flag were to be 
seen on the hill, and it was soon learnt that our patrol had suffered considerably at the 
hands of the Boers. “C” and‘ KE” Companies held the ridges north of the farm, 
and while the wounded were being brought into the house, the story was soon told. 
It appeared that findirg apparently no Boers about, 2nd Lieut. Joyce had reached 
the farm. The owner assured him that none of the enemy had been seen for some 
days, and pressed him to come in and have: some coffee. This Joyce refused to do 
until he had been up the ridge which hangs over the south and west of Morgenzon. 
He, accompanied by Sergt. McNama, and leaving his 9 man at the foot of the hill 
with the horses, than ascended the slope by a narrow pathway. When quite close to 
‘the top fire was suddenly opened on them, but the first volley was harmless. They 
_ turned and ran down the hill but were both hit before they had gone many yards. 
Meanwhile the horses, many of which had been wounded at the first volley, stampeded 
and the men made a plucky rush towards their officer. But in a few seconds five 
more were hit and the Boers appeared on all sides of them, and the four unwounded 
were forced to surrender. The Boers of course rifled all their pockets, and took their 
money and anything else that appealed to them. The men say that they were well 
dressed, and had many bandoliers. It was Odendal’s Commando which had been so 
nearly in our hands a few days before. 
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It happened also on one of the very passes .where we had lain in waiting for the 
Boers just a month earlier, and near which we had suffered so severely a year ago. 
It is impossible to fight without running risks, but it was hoped that the precautions 
taken on this occasion would preclude surprise in a spot most of us knew so well. 

It is only fair to the farmer to state that he was probably ignorant of the 
enemy’s presence as the Kaffirs made the same statement. If they arrived only that 
night he could not have known of it unlesshe had climbed the steep path that 
morning and looked behind the screen of hills. 

When “C” and “EK” Companies arrived the enemy had retired and were seen 
by Capt. Jourdain making a rapid retreat to the south-west. Ambulances were sent 
for and the wounded made as comfortable as possible. 

In the evening “D” Company moved back along the Stormberg to its camp 
above Tigerhoek, “F”’ also retracing its steps. 

May 26th.—Late the previous night Father Dawes had brought our own ambulance 
from Tigerhoek to Morgenzon by the track through Driefontein, hitherto deemed 
inpracticable, and about 9 a.m. two mule wagons arrived from Aliwal hospital. The 
wounded left for that town about 10 a.m., and at the same hour “C,” “E” and 
‘*H” companies started, for Tigerhoek, which was safely reached.. Lieutenant Payne 
and half of the “D’’ Company moved to Myburg with the wagons in order to 
_ evacuate that station, with the exception of the block-houses, and to move our head- 
quarters to Tigerhoek. 30 men (dismounted) were sent to Venters Drift on the 
Orange River, being handed over there to 2nd Lieutenant Owen of Captain Cass’s 
Company. This Company (“B”) to which 2nd Jaeutenant Buller had now been 
attached, was still at Roosterfontein, and its neighbouring block-houses, at the junction 
of the Caledon and Orange Rivers. 


CASUALTIES AT MORGENZON, MAY 25rn, 1902. 
OrricErs WouNDED. 
2nd Lieutenant P. C. Joyce, severely. 
N.C.0.’s anp Men Wovunver. 


Rank. - Name. Remarks. 


Company. Number. 


H 5701 Sergeant. McNama. xis 
H 6272 Corporal. Farrell. 8 
H 1860 Private. Morris. ne 
H 4933 5 Fitzgerald. es 
H 6809 PY Cosgrove. Ss 
H 2298 es Blake. se 
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MEN TAKEN PRISONERS. 


Company. Number. Rank. Name. Remaks. 
H 4014 Private. Geoghan. 
=H 4570 ‘ Bryant. 
H 5163 7 Hyde. 
H 4715 3 Neary. 


Extract from the “ London Gazette” of May 2nd, 1902. 
“ Officers and men brought to notice in Lord Kitohener’s Despatch of March 8th. 
* ie * 


Connaught Rangers. Captain, R.P.L. Vigors D.S.0.; for conspicuous good 
service in December and January. 
* % % * + * * 

Captain Vigors was at that date still serving as Adjutant of the 2nd Batt. 
Mounted Infantry. 
May 30th.—Leaving “A” and “D” Companies at Tigerhoek, “C,” “ E,’” 


‘oh and ‘“H” marched to Marshall’s Kraal near the Kraai River. It had been 


reported that a commando had been in this vicinity, but we saw no signs of them. 

May 3lst.—Receiving news from Aliwal that 100 Boers had congrogated at 
‘Willemsfontein, north of the Orange River, we moved to Lemoenfontein. ‘D”’ 
Company left Tigerhoek with the wagons, and arrived at Aliwal. 

June Ist.—“ D ”’ Company and the wagons arrived at Lemoenfontein. In the 
evening we heard that peace had been signed on May 31st—two and a half years after 
our arrival in the country. : , 

June 2nd.—Our wagons moved back to Aliwal, en route for Tigerhoek. 

June 3rd.—Oapt. H. I’. N. Jourdain and 3 N.C.O.’s and 7 men left for Aliwal, 
en route for England, to represent the regiment at the Coronation of His Majesty. 
King Edward the Seventh. 

June 4th.—The following telegram was received :— 


From To 
0.8.0., Aliwal North. 0.C., Connaught Rangers, 
| Lemoenfontein. 


June 8rd.—M. 2219. Following from Chief. Begins. 2nd June. Please commu- 
nicate to your troops the following gracious message which I have received from His 


‘Majesty the King, and for which I have thanked him in the name of all concerned.. 


( Begins.) 
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“ Heartiest congratulations on the termination of hostilities ; also congratulate my 
brave troops under your command for haviag brought this long and difficult campaign 
to so glorious and successful conclusion.”. (Ends.) 


June 5th.—Capt. Alexander moved his Company (“A”) to Aliwal with the 
wagons. He was accompanied by two Boers, part of a commando which had pre- 
viously sent in to him in order to procure the terms of peace. 


June 6th.—Head Quarters and the Mounted Companies moved to a camp near the 
Kraai River Bridge, and were joined by “A” Company from Aliwal. | 


June 7th.—“*C” and “ E”’ Companies marched to Aliwal by order of the Colonel 
there Commanding. | . 


June 8th.—At Aliwal North, “C” and “ E” Companies, to the number of one 
hundred, paraded at 8°15 a.m., und marching to the Jamestown Road Picquet, there 
formed line and patiently awaited the expected inrush of surrendering Boers. These 
arrived about 10 a.m., and filing past the Rangers’ Companies, were formally admitted 
as British subjects. 


“CO” and “iE” Companies marched back to the Kraai River Camp in the evening. 
Outposts were, for the first time for two and a half years, dispensed with; and, on 
such an historic occasion, the various detachments of the Battalion and other statistics 
are here set forth. ; 


June 9th, 1902.—In camp at Kraai River Bridge, near Aliwal North :— 


Major and Brevet Lt.-Col. M. G. Moore. 
Captain W. A. Hamirton. 
Captain and Adjt. P. T. Horron. 
Captain H. R. G. Deacon. 
Captain J. L. J. Conry, D.8.O. 
Captain W. N. 8. ALExanper. 
Lieutenant C. E. Hack. 
55 R. L. Payne. 
- . W. Smyty (8rd C. R. attached). 
2nd Lieut. W. D. O’Brten. 
.J.N. Davis. 
. ©. Harr. 
. O’SuLLIVAN. 


std 


© fa 


39 bs 


J 
.C. Gore. 
. M. Livinestone. 
. G. Rurriepee. 
.G. Tyre. 

és W. O. THompson. 
The Rev. Father W. 8S. Dawes. 
Civil Surgeon WILKIN. 
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And the following Companies :— 
(1) “A” Company dismounted numbering rank and file. 
9 


(2) mC. ”? mounted 99 ” 
a D % ” 99 . 99 50 9 
(3) ms E “ 99 9? 99 70 99 
F ie 99 39 64 99 
(4) “ H : 99 50 99 
And the Band numbering se 37 - 
Total » 894 

At Aliwal North. 


Lieut, O. F. Lioyp. 
(5) “G@” Co., dismounted, and Details of Head-quarters numbering 139 rank 
and file. 
At Myburg block-houses. | 
(5) “@” Company dismounted, numbering 18 rank and file. 


On “ Bethulie Bridge to Aliwal” Orange River Block-house Line. 


Captain C. H. D. Cass, D.8.O. 
2nd Lt. A. BE. L. Owen. 
» 8 H. G. Burrer. 


And | 


(6) “B” Company dismounted numbering 117 rank and file. 


A “state” of the Battalion is here aapsadea: which shows all Additions and 
Decreases since the Rangers’ departure from Ireland. 


Norge.—1. Including dismounted men of *‘H’’ Company. 
2. $5 mounted 5 = as 
. 99 99 99 , o G ss 
5. Including diemounted men of ““D” and “&” Companies. 
6. ” oo” “C,”’ “EY” and “G’? Companies. 
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| they do not affect the Battalion atrength. | . 


JTworkAsE. Drcreass. 


; 


Note.—The Transfers tu and from Companies, viz., 64, are deducted from the Total Increase and Total 7 
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pas aes esac meas mae epi ee ‘pee ad ca en Veet PRA (Mri (ener ect) (eee ad ey Se 

| D 110 ll 27 ee 10 6 32 8 6 14 6 oe 4 oe ; 9) 35 2A $7) 
IE! 116) 27| 26] 14! 6] 231 27] 7! al 16 Wu ..t al oat sc. 87/38) 17 104 
F! 101} 23) 22) 11] 10! 22] 27] 8] 5] 24 >) | 3} sl 5| 72| 40} 22 104. 
G! 106] 19] 11] 17} 21/ 3) 28| 8] 24] 23 3 1} 2% ..| we 9} 77} 39} 22 10% 

OO creer rie Wr a ee 


2} we Ti eel cag: ots 6; 69} 40) 18) 146% 84 


67, 
—64 


| 850] 217; 177; 95} 96) 81] 184) 62] 63) 150 


28; 1} 23; 8 2 1} 61} 623} 316) 15071203 vu 
Notr.—* Attached to ‘“*E’’ Company. 


The above “State” in its “ Balance on strength” includes all men actually in the soiinty. 
- whether in hospital or not, and must mot be considered at variance with the numbers “ present’ 
. with Companies. | 
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Below will be found a summary of the casualties sustained in action by the 
Battalion. 


: OFFICERS. | N.C.O.’s anD MEN. 


Company. Killed. Wounded. |Prisoners./ Killed. | Wounded.| Prisoners.} ToTAat. 


Staff ; 2 S 
A 1 a 

B 1 es 10 
© : 1 2* 6 
D 1 It 10 
E (1) 3 im 9 
F e 8 
@ a Q 
H (2) Q 9 
} 3 63 


Nors.—(1) Including Attached Mounted Men of “G” Company. 
(2) Including Attached Mounted Men of ‘: A”? Company. 
*Wounde 
+On Parole. 
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